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IN MEMORIAM. 
Guide the pencil reverently, 
lor it draws a vanished face; 
Heaven has gained in majesty, 
Earth has found an empty place. 
Love below is overthrown, 
Love on high has found its own. 


Both were his his long life through, 
Love and admiration blent; 

Little children, loving, too, 
Followed wheresoe’er he went; 
Though his years were manifold, 
Yet his heart was never old. 


Every plant that had his care 
Answered in a wealth of bloom, 
Roses flourished everywhere, 
Now we pluck them for his tomb. 
Just because he loved them so 

All he tended seemed to grow. 


Now their branches intertwine 
O’er the paths he used to love: 
And the scented jessamine 

Lifts its starry eyes above, 
Trained by bonds he fastened o’er 
Ere his spirit went before. 


There are wounds too deep for pain, 
There are griefs too great for tears; 
Scented buds will burst again: 
But, throughout the coming years, 
We shall miss the kindly face, 

We shall mourn the vacant place. 


Lay the wreath of starry white 

On the green grave reverently; 

He has passed the shadowy night 

Of the grave-Gethsemane. 

He has soared beyond the skies 

To the gates of Paradise. 
Academy. 


H. G. 


HOMAGE. 


Iie wrought his soul into a gem 
To shine upon her breast; 

She wore a thousand jewels there, 
It shone among the rest. 

He coined his heart’s-blood into gold 
And gave it her to wear; 

While he lay dying on his bed 
She tried it in her hair. 

As she followed him to his deep cold grave 
She had never looked so fair. 

EvAN KEANE. 


Spectator. 


{ 





| With many a softly uttered plea 





In Memoriam, etc. 


AFTER MANY YEARS. 
Throw wide the window; let us stand 
And listen to the Christmas chimes, 
Which rain glad music o‘er the land, 
As in the old dear bygone times, 
While life was young, and hope was new, 
And we two dreamt sweet dreams. 
together, 
And thought that summer breezes blew, 
Although ’twas wintry weather. 


The path that winds across the moor 
Is white with crisp and glistening 
snow— 
The path that led me to your door 
One golden Yule-tide long ago; 
When, by the glossy holly-tree, 
Where knots of coral berries shone, 





I won you for my own. 


Now, Time, which shows but little care 
For maiden charm or manly grace, 


| Has left its silver on your hair, 


Its tell-tale furrows on my face; 
And down the pleasant moorland way, 
Amidst the joy-bells’ merry din, 
Our laughing children trooped to-day 
To bring the Yule-log in. 


Sweet wife, uplift your eyes to mine! 
And tell me—are you happy still? 

My heart has aye been true to thine, 
Through all life’s mingled good and ill: 





| And in this memory-haunted room, 


| Sad all the songs she loved to sing: 


Our merry tribe about my knee, 
I vow the years have held no gloom 
Since you kept house with me. 


Chambers’ Journal. E. MATHESON. 


She loved the autumn, I the spring, 


And in her face was strangely set 
Some great inherited regret. 


Some look in all things made her sigh, 
Yea! sad to her the morning sky: 

“So sad! so sad its beauty seems”’— 

I hear her say it still in dreams. 





| But when the day grew grey and old, 





And rising stars shone strange and cold, 
Then only in her face I saw 
A mystie glee, a joyous awe. 


Spirit of Sadness, in the spheres 
Is there an end of mortal tears? 
Or is there still in those great eyes 
That look of lonely hills and skies? 
R. LE GALLIENNE. 
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From Temple Bar. 

FIGHTING THURLOW: HIS FOES AND 

FRIENDS. 

“No, sir, I am not descended from 
Cromwell’s secretary. There were two 
Thurlows in that part of the country: 
Thurloe the secretary and Thurloe the 
carrier. I am descended from the last.” 
This was the assertion of Lord Chan- 
cellor Thurlow, when some flatterer 
was suggesting to him a probable kin- 
ship with Cromwell’s adviser and 


friend, and it was typical of the man. | 


He affected to despise et genus et pro- 


avos, and in private as well as in public | 


life, he was ever ready for a contradic- 
tion or a contest of words. 

His father, the Rev. Thomas Thur- 
low, was vicar of Little Ashfield (a par- 
ish more usually known by the name of 
Badwell Ash), situate a few miles from 
Bury St. Edmunds, and within the con- 
fines of Suffolk, and his son Edward 
was born there about 1732. The dis- 
trict is connected with a second lawyer 
of eminence, for in the old grammar- 
school of Botesdale, a village within the 
compass of a walk, Law, the first Lord 


Ellenborough, received his early train- | 


ing in the arts. Some years later the 
father received, on the nomination of 
Caius College, Cambridge, where 
had graduated B.A. in 1716, the more 
valuable rectory of Stratton St. Mary 
in the adjoining county of Norfolk, and 
was thus enabled to give his son the 
advantage of a good education. It was 
all, he said, that was wanted, “for Ned,” 
he knew, “could fight his way;”’ and 
fight his way he did until he had 
reached the topmost rung of the law. 

Searning was the school to which 
he was now sent. The village is still 
known to fame through the fact that 
its rector is the genial and accom- 
plished archzeologist, the Rev. Dr. Au- 
gustus Jessopp. Throughout the last 
century the reputation of its school 
spread far and wide. The éndowments 
were not excessive, and there was 
coupled with them the liability of in- 
structing the village youth in the three 
R.’s, but this duty was discharged by 
an usher, and the head master kept a 
boarding-school in which the sons of 
the neighboring squires and parsons 
were instructed in Latin and Greek. 


he | 
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The name of the school is associated 
with another lawyer of distinction, for 
just at the time that Thurlow was pass- 
ing away from the world the future 
Baron Alderson was being grounded 
there in Latin and Greek. Its master 
in 1742 was the Rev. Joseph Brett, 
familiarly known as “Old Joe Brett,” 
and in his boarding-house dwelt Thur- 
low and Peter Routh, father of the ven- 
erable master of Magdalen College at 
Oxford. This pedagogue was removed, 
it is said, for “neglecting and ill-treat- 
ing the parish children,” and he ex- 
tended his severity of treatment to the 
| boys in his house. The cruel bully 
treated the young “pickle” savagely, 
and Thurlow repaid him with undying 
| hatred. Nearly thirty years later Brett 
followed his old pupil, by this time the 
attorney-general, into a _ bookseller’s 
| Shop at Norwich. “Mr. Thurlow, do 
| you not recollect me?” was the ques- 
tion of the complacent parson. From 
the lips of the lawyer came the answer, 
“I am not bound to recollect every 
scoundrel who chooses to recollect me.” 

Four years of probation were passed 
at Scarning, and two more, from 1746 
to 1748, were spent in the King’s School, 
Canterbury, the institution to which 
Lord Chief Justice Tenterden “owed 
the first and best means of his eleva- 
| tion in life.” 

A curious anecdote is told by Sir 
Egerton Brydges, and incorporated in 
Southey’s “Life of Cowper,” that Thur- 
low was brought there by Dr. Donne, 
| a Norfolk man, who had a prebendal 
stall at Canterbury Cathedral, and was 
/on bad terms with Talbot, the head 
master, in order that his daring and 
fractious disposition might prove a tor- 
ment to the head of the school. He no 
doubt carried out his patron’s inten- 
tions, but at the same time added much 
to his stock of knowledge. 

On 5th October, 1748, he matriculated 
at Caius College, Cambridge, and ex- 
actly a week later was elected a scholar 
on Perse’s foundation. The combative- 
ness of his disposition was soon shown 
in his new life, and he combined with 
it an ostentatious love of “loafing,” 
which was probably but the mask for 
much quiet reading. Throughout his 
| career he was credited with the pos- 
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session of a considerable stock of clas- | 


sical learning, and after his retirement 
into private life he solaced himself by 
translations from the dead authors. 
But within the walls of his college his 
eareer resembled that of Johnson in 
the union of desultory reading with an 
absolute disregard of academic author- 
ity. He was at war with all those in 
authority above him from the highest 
to the lowest. When the master re- 
marked to him, “Mr. Thurlow, I never 
look out of this window, but I see you 
passing under it,” 
ready,“Mr. Master, I never pass under 
this window but I see you looking out 
of it.” Criticism and answer are now 
part of the traditional jokes of college 
life handed down from generation to 
generation, and are always assigned 
to the witty poet C. S. Calverley in his 
life at the university; but they appeared 
in print long before that date, as the 
property of Thurlow. 

His differences with the college dean, 
a somewhat pompous personage, were 
of a more deadly nature. Early in his 
academical career he had been re- 
proved by the dignitary for forgetting 
his exalted position, and ever after he 
revenged himself by an excessive use 
of the title “Mr. Dean” on every pos- 
sible occasion. For some offence, it is 
believed to have been for omission to 
attend at chapel, he received from the 


the answer was | 


dean the imposition of translating a pa- | 


perof “The Spectator” into Greek. The 
task was done, but the paper was left 
with the college-tutor, and not with the 
pedagogue who had imposed the task. 
The offended dignitary, furious at the 
slight, caused the rebellious undergrad- 
uate to be summoned before 
and fellows in council, when Thurlow 
very coolly explained that he had left 
the imposition with the tutor out of 
regard for the dean, who, he was sure, 
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occasion by bestowing on him the chan- 
cellorship of Lincoln Cathedral. This 
incident must have occurred in the win- 
ter of 1750-51, for the young under- 
graduate ceased from Lady Day, 1751, 
to receive the emolument of his schol- 
arship. 

“Fighting Ned” was once more on his 
father’s hands, and the question which 
agitated the rector’s household was 
what should be done with him. The 
prophecy of a clerical friend to the boy 
some years previously, “I shall live to 
see you lord chancellor,” may have 
come home to the father’s heart, or it 
may have been his own resolution; but, 
at all events, to eat his dinners at the 
Inner Temple he was sent. The date 
of his admission is given in the books 
of the inn as 9th January, 1752, and the 
date of his call to the bar was 22nd 
November, 1754. Welsby, in his “Lives 
of Eminent English Judges,” is there- 
fore inclined to believe that he entered 
into commons in Hilary Term of 1751. 
For some part of this time he read with 
a certain Mr. Chapman, an attorney of 
Ely Place, Holborn, where he had the 
company of the poet Cowper. This 
connection may have been brought 
about through the agency of the same 
Dr. Donne who was a friend of Thur- 
low’s father and a near relation of 
Cowper’s mother. All the spare time 
of the timid poet was passed in his 
aunt’s house, No. 30 Southampton Row, 
and into that little circle he speedily 
introduced the aggressive Thurlow. 
There, as Cowper reminded Lady Hes- 


| keth many years afterwards, “was I 


master | 


and the future lord chancellor, con- 
stantly employed, from morning to 
night, in giggling and making giggle, in- 
stead of studying the law.” So far as 


| Thurlow was concerned the expression 


would have been sorely puzzled by the | 
receipt of a document in Greek. The | 


insult was so gross that the don pressed 
for expulsion, but through the media- 


tion of a kindly tutor the culprit was | 


at last allowed to take his name off the | 


books. This friend was John 


warded him for his kindness on this 


| 
Smith, 
afterwards master of the college, and | 
many years later, in 1783, Thurlow re- | 


must have been exaggerated. It was 
his habit at this period to appear to his 
associates as a “loafer,” and in secret 
to seize every opportunity of work. 
Cradock, in his “Memoirs,” states that 
on his morning calls at Thurlow’s 
chambers at the Temple, he was al- 
ways found hard at work. The friend- 
ship of these .wo uncongenial spirits 
lasted for many years. In 1762, when 


Thurlow had taken silk, they drank tea 
together at a lady’s house in Blooms- 
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bury, and the poet drew a melancholy 
contrast between his own condition 
and the brilliant prospects of his old 
associate. “Thurlow, I am nobody and 
shall be always nobody, and you will 
be chancellor. You shall provide for 
me when you are.” There came a sinil- 
ing answer of consent. ‘These ladies,” 
said the poet, to clench the bargain, 
“are witnesses.” The agreement was 
again ratified: “‘Let them be so, for I 
will certainly do it.” 

Like most other lawyers, the future 
lord chancellor had for some years but 
little opportunity for acquiring money 
or reputation, and must have been no 
inconsiderable drain on the resources 
of his father. The first occasion on 
which he came into prominence was 
in the case of “Luke Robinson v. Earl 
of Winchilsea,” tried before Lord Mans- 
field at Guild Hall, when he succeeded 
in putting down Sir Fletcher Norton, 
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were well known to the youth of the 
day, and “her fair daughter was al- 
ways admired at the bar and by the 
Bar,” the case was often discussed, and 
the opinion of Thurlow was readily 
given. The point at issue was the right 
of succession to the titles and estates 
of the Duke of Douglas, who died in 
July, 1761, and the claimants were 
Archibald James Edward Stewart, the 


, alleged son of the last duke’s sister, 


a notorious bully at the bar, whose tal- | 
| Thurlow, probably on the strength of 


ents of boldness in assertion and read- 
iness in rough repartee had secured for 
him many a verdict. This result was 
welcomed with delight by nearly every 


one in court, and with complete una- | 


nimity by a host of attorneys, who had 


long smarted under Norton’s despotic | 


ways. His bread-and-butter was now 
cut for life, and in the closing month 
of 1761 his practice justified him in 
applying for silk. The request was 
duly granted. He became King’s Coun- 
sel in December, 1761, and next month 
(29th January, 1762) he was elected a 
bencher of his inn, where he became 
reader in 1769 and treasurer in 1770. 
His greatest display of skill and learn- 
ing was in the famous cause which rent 
Scotland in twain, of Douglas v. The 
Duke of Hamilton. 
out of which the brief occurred 
given in various ways, but all the 
thorities are agreed that it arose 


au- 
out 


| heir to the Douglas estates.” 


Lady Jane Douglas, by her marriage 
with Colonel Stewart; and the Duke 
of Hamilton, who pleaded that the 
young Stewart was not Lady Jane’s 
child, but had been procured in Paris. 
The evidence was mysterious and con- 
flicting. In the Court of Session in 
Scotland, where the case originated in 
1762, judgment was given in July, 1767, 
and by the casting vote of the lord 
president was given against the young 
Stewart or Douglas. The case was 
now carried to the House of Lords, and 


his established merit, was briefed in 
it. The judgment was reversed in Feb- 
ruary, 1769, and to the delight of most 
Scotch men and women, young Douglas 
“was declared to be the true son of 
Lady Jane Douglas, and the rightful 
The best- 
known name on the losing side was 
that of Andrew Stuart, agent for the 
Duke of Hamilton, and Thurlow in 
opening his case made some strong 
reflections on Stuart’s conduct. A chal- 
lenge to a mortal combat was sent to 
our fighting lawyer on the following 
morning and was duly accepted, but 


| with the stipulation that it should not 
| take place until the opening arguments 


The circumstances | 
are | 


of one of his periodical visits to “Nan- | 


do’s” coffee-house in Fleet Street, 


at | 


the east corner of Inner Temple Lane, | 


though a comparison of dates and other 
details raises in my mind a strong pre- 
sumption against the romance with 
which the narrative has been invested. 
At this celebrated resort of lawyers, 
where the merits of the landlady. Mrs. 
Humphries, for a geod brew of punch 


had been completed. They fought in 
Hyde Park on Sunday morning, 14th 
January,1769. Pistolswere discharged 
at ten yards’ distance, but without ef- 
fect. Swords were then drawn, but 
the seconds intervened and put an end 
to the fight. Thurlow is said to have 
stood up to his antagonist “like an ele- 
phant.” On his way to the combat— 
such was the testimony of Mr. Thomas 
Grenville—he stopped to eat an enor- 
mous breakfast at a tavern near Hyde 
Park Corner. 

It was necessary for Thurlow’s ad- 
vancement in the law that he should 
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throw some of this fighting spirit into 
political life. He acquired and retained 
for many years some property in the 
borough of Tamworth, and at a bye- 
election on 23rd December, 1765, was 
chosen by its complacent electors as 
their representative, possibly through 
the influence of the Townshends, who 
controlled a share in the representation 
(Notes and Queries, 3rd series, iii. 122). 
In 1790, long years after Thurlow had 
severed his political connection with 
the borough, Lord Townshend offered 
to buy his property within its limits. 


For this borough he continued to sit | 


through all the changes of his political 
life, and he strengthened his ties with 
it by accepting the office of recorder 
on 11th October, 1769. The debates in 
Parliament at this period of its history 
are not adequately reported, and the 
occasion on which he _ uttered his 
maiden speech cannot be definitely as- 
ecertained. His first appearance in 
Cavendish’s record of the debates was 
on the points whether Wilkes had been 
guilty of blasphemy, and his arguments 


were of course directed against the | 


“patriot.” He was followed by Beck- 
ford, who must have known his mode 
of speech, for he retorted that “im- 
piety is not blasphemy; otherwise the 
learned gentleman and I should often be 
guilty of blasphemy.” Beckford had a 
shrewd suspicion of the reason for 
this lawyer’s attendance in the House 
of Commons, for he went on to declare 
that “Law is a trade nowadays,” and 
that his opponent seemed “to bid very 
fair for the office of attorney-general.” 
The prophecy was justified by the 
event. Thurlow was appointed soli- 
citor-general in March, 1770, and attor- 
ney-general in January, 1771. 

The physiognomy of the new place- 
man, when he seated himself upon the 
Treasury-bench, arrested the gaze of 
both friends and opponents. He was 
conspicuous for the darkest of com- 
plexions and for bushy eyebrows, which 
overshadowed features of unusual se- 
verity. His speech was sonorous, and 


his assertions were unqualified by any 
expression of doubt in their accuracy. 
Fox once made the remark that “no 
man could 
looked.” 


be so wise 
The tradition of this extreme 


as Thurlow | 
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| wisdom of appearance lasted to a re- 
| cent date. Any one who visited the 
keep of Arundel Castle about forty 
years since, and was attracted by the 
colony of owls that brooded amid the 
ivy, was told by the keeper that the bird 
of most striking appearance was digni- 
fied by the name of Lord Thurlow “be- 
cause he looked so very wise.” Alas 
for this age! The stuffed skin of this 
noble creature is all that the present 
tourist can behold. 

The appearance of the Treasury- 
bench in 1774 is described by Gibbon 
in an oft-quoted passage. Lord North 
was seated “between his attorney and 
solicitor-general, the two pillars of the 
law and state magis pares quam similes ; 
| and the minister might indulge in a 

short slumber, whilst he was upholden 
| on either hand by the majestic sense 
| of Thurlow and the skilful eloquence 
| of Wedderburn.” Mathias, in one of 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the voluminous passages of prose that 
accompanied his forgotten satire on 
the “Pursuits of Literature,” dwells on 
the association of these two hired 
champions of the government cause 
as a “proud day for the par. Never 
before that day were such irresistible. 
overbearing talents and powers dis- 
played by the official defenders of min- 
isters.” The commentary of Horne 
Tooke, whom Thurlow prosecuted as 
attorney-general,and with whom, when 
ex-lord chancellor, he hob-nobbed at 
the social table, was more direct in its 
application. He referred to Lord North 
as sitting “secure between his two bra- 
zen pillars, Jachin and Boaz, to guard 
the Treasury-bench.” The importance 
of keeping Thurlow in this position 
was known to both minister and king. 
In June, 1774, he threatened to with- 
draw, whereupon the king communi- 
cated to North that “if any kindness 
from me on Wednesday can effect it, 
you may rest assured he shall be got 
into thorough good temper.” 

Politics at this date in our history ran 
high, and Thurlow, who delighted in 
danger, was always in the fiercest part 
of the storm. He thundered against 
the liberty of the press, and confined 
the “construction of libels by law and 
precedent to the judge and not to the 
| jury,” an opinion still more firmly fixed 
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in him after the failure of his prosecu- 
tion of the printer of Junius’s letter to 
the king. He endeavored to get Horne 
Tooke within the meshes of the law, 
but on the first occasion was foiled, 
through the real or assumed ignorance 
of the parson’s printers, and inveighed 
against the booksellers as “a set of 
impudent monopolizing men.” The 
actions of the American colonists were 
denounced by him in the fiercest tones. 
They were “rebels” against the state; 
all the charters in America could be set 
aside by him as attorney-general on the 
ground that they had been forfeited by 
misconduct, and no attempt should be 
made at reconciliation with them. As 
a law-officer he took the lead in two 
remarkable cases. He prosecuted the 
Duchess of Kingston for bigamy and 
Horne Tooke for a libel. In both cases 
his efforts were followed by success, 
but the coarseness of his speech against 
the duchess exposed him to a keen 
sarcasm from her lips on his own 
domestic relations; and he failed in 
getting “parson Horne” placed in the 
pillory. His rigorous action in the 
courts and the boldness of his de- 
meanor in the House of Commons 
marked him out as a desirable recruit 
for the ministry in the Upper House, 
where the weakness of their official 
defender in debate had become a mat- 
ter of notoriety. The king pressed for 
the retirement of Lord Bathurst and 
the appointment of Thurlow through- 
out the months of March and April, 
1778. At an interview on May 24th 
with his law officer, “Farmer George” 
promised him not only the Great Seal 
but the reversion of a tellership of the 
exchequer, and “a floating pension” 
until he obtained it. With such pledges 
Thurlow could not refuse the promo- 
tion. His ambition was not gratified. 
On 3rd June, 1778, he was sworn in as 
lord chancellor, and was raised to the 
peerage, not as had been originally sug- 
gested as Baron Yarmouth, but as 
Baron Thurlow of Ashfield in Suffolk, 
the parish where his father had been 
vicar. 

Into the parliamentary duties of his 
position the new lord chancellor flung 
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himself with great vigor; but, fresh 
from a House where he had assailed the 
Whig opposition without any restraint 
of manner or language, he made the 
mistake of addressing the peers of En- 
gland in too haughty and dictatorial a 
strain. One of them, the Duke of 
Grafton, an amiable man and an 
honorable politician, though wanting in 
strength of character, replied to these 
censures by reproaching Thurlow on 
his plebeian origin and the means by 
which he had attained his peerage. 
The chancellor seized the occasion, and 
the incident is described by the Roman 
Catholic reporter, Charles Butler, who 
was present at the time. He rose 
from the woolsack and advanced slowly 
to the place from which the chancellor 
generally addresses the House; then 
fixing on the duke the look of Jove, 
when he has grasped the thunder:— 


“I am amazed,” he said, in a level tone 
of voice, “at the attack which the noble 
duke has made on me. Yes, my Lords,’ 
considerably raising his voice, “I am 
amazed at his Grace’s speech. The noble 
duke cannot look before him, behind him, 
or on either side of him, without seeing 
some noble peer who owes his seat in this 
House to his successful exertions in the 
profession to which I belong. Does he 
not feel that it is as honorable to owe it 
to these as to being the accident of an 
accident? To all these noble Lords the 
language of the noble duke is as appli- 
cable and as insulting as it is to myself. 
But I don’t fear to meet it single an: 
alone. No one venerates the peerage 
more than I do; but, my Lords, I must say 
that the peerage solicited me, not I the 
peerage. Nay, more, I can say and will 
say, that as a peer of Parliament, as 
speaker of this right honorable House, as 
keeper of the Great Seal, as guardian of 
his Majesty’s conscience, as lord high 
chancellor of England, nay, even in that 
character alone by which the noble duke 
would think it an affront to be considered 
—but which character none can deny me 
—as a man, I am at this moment as 
respectable—I beg leave to add, I am as 
much respected—as the proudest peer I 
now look down upon.” 

This speech secured the speaker’s 
ascendency in the House, it made him 
popular with the people, and it im- 
pressed the king (who, so far back as 
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1775, had been struck with Thurlow’s 
frankness) with a deeper sense of his 
vigor and independence. 

Throughout North’sadministration the 
lord chancellor was his strongest sup- 
port in the House of Lords, and when, 
at the close of December, 1779, it was 
proposed to form a coalition of parties, 
with a view to the construction of an 
administration in which North should 
not have a place, it was through Thur- 
low, that the king carried on the 
negotiations (Correspondence of George 
III. and North, ii. 294,302). The exist- 
ing ministry slowly crumbled away 
through its inherent weakness, and the 
adherents of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham came into office. The king was 
forced to summon them to his council, 
but he was equally bent on thwarting 
their aims. He insisted that there 
should not be any change in the office of 
lord chancellor, and he resolved upon 
this in the confident expectation that 
Thurlow would prove an _ effective 
instrument for their destruction. His 
charitable longings met with their 
realization. When the ministry intro- 
duced their bill for the disqualification 
of government contractors for election 
as members of the Lower House, it was 
opposed by their lord chancellor at 
every stage. He resisted, but with an 
equal want of success, the second Dill 
for denying the parliamentary fran- 
chise to revenue officers. Such conduct 
must have caused his dismissal or the 
resignation of the administration, but 
Rockingham’s illness soon proved fatal, 
and in the new Cabinet, presided over 
by Lord Shelburne, the lord chan- 
cellor was more at home. Even George 


III. was powerless to impose him on | 


the Coalition ministry of North and 
Fox, and during their tenure of office 
the Great Seal was taken from Thur- 
low. He revenged himself and grat- 
ified the monarch by acting as his 


secret adviser, giving as his own view 
that Fox should be allowed plenty of 
rope, and when the ill-fated India Bill 
made its appearance in the House of 
Lords, it was Thurlow who acted as 
its open opponent, and overthrew the 
king’s enemies. 
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In the ministry of the second Pitt, 
the ex-lord chancellor resumed his old 
position (23rd December, 1783), and it 
seemed to friends and foes alike as if 
the Great Seal would have been re- 
tained by him for the rest of his days, 
or until the new administration broke 
up. Three months later a dissolution 
of Parliament was announced, when 
much consternation was caused by the 
discovery that the Great Seal had been 
stolen from his custody. The favorite 
resort of the successful lawyers then, 
and for many generations afterwards, 
was in the streets and squares of 
Bloomsbury, and Thurlow’s mansion 
was No. 45 Great Ormond Street, which 
at that date abutted on the fields. The 
thieves scaled the garden-wall, entered 
the house by the kitchen window, and 
made their way to his study, from 
which they succeeded in carrying off 
the Great Seal, some swords, and a 
small sum of money. This incon- 
venience was quickly surmounted, and 
the result of the general election was to 
ensure Pitt’s supremacy for many 
years. The opposition was crushed, 
and as there was no opportunity for 
fighting his legitimate foes in the 
Lords, Thurlow very soon began to 
attack the bills which had passed 
through the Lower House. One of 
these measures related to the estates 
which had been forfeited by the 
| Jacobites of Scotland; another was for 
the relief of the insolvent debtors in the 
Fleet Prison. More serious matters of 
| difference soon arose upon the horizon. 
| The chancellor, recognizing his posi- 
| tion as one of the party called by the 
| name of the king’s friends, and disdain- 
ing allegiance to the prime minister, 
threw all his weight into the scale in 
favor of Warren Hastings, whose side 
the court had espoused in opposition to 
Pitt. He still further showed his own 
independence of action and his antip- 
athy to his leader by resolutely oppos- 
ing one of his favorite measures, for 
reducing the horrors attending the 
earrying of the slaves from Africa to 
America. 

Thurlow’s treachery was intensified, 
and became patent to the entire official 
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world in 1788, when George III. 
seized by illness. The seals of office 
were very dear to him, and it seemed at 
that moment that they would be taken 
away by the Prince of Wales, as regent, 
and given to his hated rival Wedder- 
burn, now Lord Loughborough. He 
determined upon entering into a secret 
negotiation with the prince and the 
Whigs, by which he might support the 
right of the former to become regent 
without any limitations of power, and 
as a reward should be allowed to con- 
tinue in his office. Pitt was not a man 
to be easily imposed upon by any 
artifice, even of a wary old chancellor, 
but the duplicity of his conduct was 


revealed in the light of day at Windsor . 


Castle, when, after a council of 
ministers had been held, Thurlow’s hat 
could nowhere be found, until a page 


brought it with the remark, made in 


presence of the rest of the Cabinet, and 
to the confusion of the angry lawyer, 
“My Lord, I found it in the closet of 
his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales.” 

From this time forward the manage- 
ment of the ministerial measures in the 
Lords, relative to the regency, was 
transferred into other hands, and Thur- 
low had a difficult part to play. He 
was tossed to and fro between his 
desire to remain as lord chancellor in a 
regency, and the dread of acting too 
openly, lest the king should recover, 
and Pitt be more powerful than ever. 
His tears burst out on all occasions. 
They gushed forth when he saw his 
royal master in his agony; they rolled 
down his cheeks in the House of Lords 
as he proclaimed his devotion to his 
monarch. It was on one of 
oceasions, but two nights after Sher- 
idan, as Fox’s representative, had sat 
with him in Great Ormond Street, until 
two o’clock in the morning, discussing 
the terms of their agreement, that he 
worked himself up to the point of ex- 
claiming, “When I forget my sovereign, 
may my God forget me!’ and that 
Wilkes, who heard him from the steps 
of the throne, muttered, “Forget you! 
He’ll see you damned first!” 

The king recovered for a time from 





these | 
| June, 1792. 
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yas j his malady, and the chancellor was 


allowed to remain in his old position. 
Pitt did not wish to break with him 
altogether, but he obtained through the 
king an assurance that Thurlow would, 
for the future, act with his colleagues 
with more cordiality. After giving this 
undertaking, he seems to have thought 
that a sulky retirement into his den was 
a sufficient compliance with its terms. 
This forced Pitt into making a new 


arrangement. He raised his cousin, 
William Wyndham Grenville, to the 


peerage, and entrusted to him the con- 
duct of the government business in the 
Lords. This proceeding heightened 
Thurlow’s irritation, but he bided his 
time for revenge, fondly believing in 
the king’s partiality for him and in his 
power to come off first-best with the 
young premier. He openly differed 
from his colleagues more than once in 
1790 and 1791, but these differences 
were forgiven. The climax was 
reached when he opposed, with all the 
virulence of his nature, the passage 
through the Lords of Pitt’s favorite 
measure for “Establishing a Sinking 


Fund for the Redemption of the 
National Debt.” The torrents of his 
invective almost overwhelmed _ the 


administration, and the bill was, on a 
division, carried only by a majority of 
six votes. All attempt at reconciliation 
was now hopeless. Pitt insisted, on the 
following day, that the king must 
choose between the lord chancellor and 
himself, and there was no difficulty in 
the royal mind about the selection. 
Thurlow was told that his services were 
no longer required, and it was arranged 
that he should retire on the day of the 
prorogation of Parliament, the 15th 
His rage against the king 
knew no bounds. “No one,” he roared 
out, “has a right to treat another in 
the way in which the king has treated 
me; we cannot meet again in the same 
room.” A lord chancellor who was 
dismissed many years later exclaimed, 
with even more directness of expres- 
sion, “I have been served as no gentle- 
man would treat his butler.” 

Although his natural acuteness of 
mind prevented Thurlow from being an 
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open failure on the judicial bench, even 
his facile manner of expression could 
not induce the keen critics who 
practised before him to believe that he 
was on a level with many of his pre- 
decessors in the law. He was fonder 
of politics and of the “happier hour of 
social pleasure,” and could not force 
himself to submit to the drudgery of 
protracted and patient labor. The 
defects of his disposition were not 
unknown to himself. On one occasion, 
when Lord Loughborough, the object of 
his hatred and rivalry, was speaking 
with considerable effect on a question 
in which Thurlow had a strongly ad- 
verse opinion, but had not studied in 
sufficient detail to be able to interfere, 
the chancellor, as he writhed with 
annoyance on the woolsack, was heard 
to mutter, “If I were not as lazy as a 
toad at the bottom of a well, I could kick 
that fellow heels over head any day in 
the week.” 

He was driven to rely on the legal 
abilities of his “devils,” the chief of 
whom were Buller, Kenyon, and Har- 
grave; and it must be confessed that 
the old “tiger,” or “lion,” as his juniors 
at the bar dubbed him, selected his 
“providers” with judgment. In the 
presidency of Buller, as his substitute 
in the Court of Chancery, he placed 
more reliance than in any one else. 
When the difficulties of explanation 
that surrounded the question of Marie 
Antoinette’s diamond necklace were 
mentioned in his presence, he asserted 
that “Buller, Garrow, and a Middlesex 
jury would have made it, in half an 
hour, as clear as daylight.” Kenyon’s 
industry often made up for his patron's 
laziness, either in devilling for him as 
attorney-general, or in sitting for him 
as lord chancellor; and Kenyon—whom 
Thurlow, in allusion to his Welsh 
origin, playfully called by the endear- 
ing title of ““Taffy”—was duly rewarded 
for his labors. The post which he 
coveted was that of chief justice of 
Chester, but the king’s sergeant, Sir 
Thomas Davenport, “the best-tempered 
man out of court and the very worst- 
tempered man in court,” also contended 
for it. Davenport, wishing to chime in 
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with Thurlow’s humor, put to him the 
plain question, “The chief justiceship 
of Chester is vacant; am I to have it?” 
The reply was worthy of the question: 
“No, by God; Kenyon shall have it!’ 
Asa lawyer Hargrave was more than a 
match for either of these men, but, 
unlike them, he did not possess the gift 
of putting his knowledge to pecuniary 
advantage. He was poor all his life, 
never attained to the Bench, and when 
his mind gave way, in 1813, his wife 
was obliged to raise money by petition- 
ing Parliament to purchase his books 
and manuscripts. Fearne, the author 
of the “Essay on Contingent Re- 
mainders,” was another of these im- 
provident lawyers, and Thurlow once 
sent him, in the handsomest manner, 
the substantial contribution of £100. 

Thurlow’s pet among the juniors was 
John Scott, and his béte noire was 
Pepper Arden, for whom he always 
expressed the greatest feeling of con- 
tempt. When Pitt proposed that Arden 
should succeed to the office of master 
of the rolls, the chancellor made long 
and furious objection, but the premier 
was inflexible. Thurlow at last gave 
way with the customary oath, “I care 
not who the devil you appoint, but he 
shan’t heave his damned wallet on my 
shoulders.” One day a messenger 
came to the chancellor in open court, 
with Arden’s respects and regret that 
he was too ill to sit at the Rolls, where- 
upon Thurlow demanded, in a voice of 
thunder, “What ails him?” The 
trembling reply was, “Please, your 
Lordship, he is laid up with the English 
cholera.” The answer did not mollify 
the august questioner, who burst out 
with, “Let him take an act of Parlia- 
ment and try to digest it; there is 
nothing so binding.” 

One day Arden and Scott argued be- 
fore Thurlow in the same cause. The 
leader “spoke with great fluency, but 
very loosely and without due prepara- 
tion,” and when Scott rose to explain 
his views, the chancellor exclaimed, 
coram publico, “I am glad, Mr. Scott, 
to find that you are engaged in this 
cause, for I now stand some chance to 
know something of the matter.” Even 
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the pet, however, did not always escape 
from a stinging sarcasm. He was once 
greeted with the gibe, “I was with you, 
Mr. Scott—till I heard your argument,” 
On the recommendation of Sir Grey 
Cooper, a fellow-Northumbrian, Scott 
was promised one of those convenient 
commissionerships in bankruptcy, 
worth over £150 a year, but he never 
received it. Thurlow, when reproached 
in after-life with this neglect, defended 
his conduct: “It would have been your 
ruin. Young men are very apt to be 
content when they get something to 
live upon. So when I saw what you 
were made of, I determined to break my 
promise, and to make you work.” 
After his ejectment from the office 
of lord chancellor, the “tiger’’ fell into 
comparative insignificance. He had 
purchased in 1785 the farm of Brock- 
well Green, in Streatham, from the 
Duke of St. Albans and George Beau- 
clerk, his heir apparent, and in 1789, 
when they were both dead, he acquired 
from the latter’s trustees the adjoining 
manor of Leigham Court. On a part 
of this property, known as Knight’s 
Hill, Norwood, he built, from the de- 
signs of Henry Holland, the architect 
of Carlton House and the old Drury 
Lane Theatre, a stately house, with 
splendid views over the surrounding 
country, and with beautiful grounds 
around it. Needless to say that he quar- 
relled with the architect, and that he 
spent a great deal more money than he 
intended, rumor going so far as to say 
that house and grounds cost £30,000. 
Thurlow never inhabited this mansion, 
but while his health lasted, spent most 
of his days in a smaller and incon- 
venient building, Knight’s Hill Farm, 
which adjoined it. He was pestered by 
inquiries from his friends, who laugh- 
ingly asked him when he was going to 
enter into possession of his new house. 


To a lady of high rank who put the | 


question to him as he was coming out 
of the queen’s drawing-room, he 
replied, ‘Madame, the queen has just 
asked me that important question, and 
as I would not tell her I will not tell 
you.” The end of this expenditure was 
the passing in 1809 of a private act, by 
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which the lord chancellor’s trustees 
could grant building leases, make 
roads, and—pull down the house! 
Once or twice after his retirement he 
asserted himself in the House of Lords, 
and once or twice he was again drawn 
into public affairs. The Prince of 
Wales proposed in 1793 to bring him 
back to the Cabinet as president of the 
Council, but nothing came of the sug- 
gestion. It had been said of him by 
Pitt that “in the Cabinet he opposed 
everything, proposed nothing, and was 
ready to support anything,” and who 
was there to wish for such a colleague! 
Thurlow repaid the prince’s proposition 
by expressing his regret in public that a 
larger allowance was not granted to the 
prince on his marriage. When the 
attorney-general prosecuted some well- 
known personages for treason in 1794, 
and occupied the time of the court with 
a speech of nine hours in length, the 
comment of the “tiger” was, “What! 
speak for nine hours. Then, by God, 
there is no treason in the case!” At the 
close of 1797, when the prince’s mar- 
riage had proved disastrous, he en- 
deavored to bring about an amicable 
separation of husband and wife, but 
the attempt was doomed to failure. 
He continued until the conclusion of 
the trial of Warren Hastings to act and 
speak as his friend, and when he had 
made the personal acquaintance of 
Horne Tooke, who, though in priest’s 
orders, had been returned to Parlia- 
ment for Old Sarum by the second Lord 
Camelford, he vehemently opposed the 
bill for enacting that no one in a similar 
condition should be eligible for election 
in future Parliaments. His last speech 
in the House of Lords was in the debate 
on the Treaty of Amiens, 4th May, 1802. 
A fruitless search after health fre- 
quently carried him to Scarborough, 
Ramsgate, Bath, or Brighton, and 
several pictures have been painted of 
him as he appeared in his declining 
years. The autumn of 1798 was passed 
in a house at St. Lawrence, near Rams- 
gate, where he amused himself with 
the topography of Kent, and resumed 
the study of Greek. A volume of 
Aristophanes was spread out before 
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him. On one side was a Greek gram- 
mar and on the other a lexicon. Lord 
Campbell saw him in 1801, when he 
carried through the Lords an enlarge- 
ment of the offences for which a 
woman could obtain a divorce against 
her husband. He was “dressed in an 
old-fashioned grey coat, with breeches 


{ 


and gaiters of the same stuff,” and his | 


eyes still sparkled with intelligence, 
although they were enveloped by 
“crow’s feet,” and his complexion was 
shrivelled and of a sallow hue. Creevy, 
a politician of note in his day, who has 
not been granted a niche in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” 


met him at dinner at Lady Oxford’s in | 


1801, and watched him vanquish the 


conversational powers of Horne Tooke. | 
Four years later Creevy encountered | 


him frequently in the Pavilion at 
Brighton, and noticed “the 
marked attention and deference” which 
the prince paid to him. At one of the 


most | 


| 


Pavilion dinners, the prince apologized | 
to him for the presence of Sir John | 


Lade, ‘‘an old friend of his, and he 


could not avoid asking him to dinner,” | 


whereupon Thurlow, 
man as the nephew and ward of Mr. 


who knew the | 


Thrale, and as belonging to the Four- | 


in-Hand Club, with the result that he 
had wasted a fortune, growled out, “I 
have no objection, sir, to Sir John Lade 
in his proper place, which I take to be 
your coach-box and not your table.” 
At another time he explained to the! 
prince that the secret of his father’s 
popularity consisted in going to church 
every Sunday and “being faithful to 
that ugly woman, your mother. You, 
sir, will never be popular.” 


Edward Jerningham, the “snivelling” | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


poet of the satirist, met him at Brighton | 


in 1806, and was struck by his eyes, 


“large, dark, and heavy,” and by his | 


complexion, pale and cadaverous. The 


vigor of his sarcasm burnt unquenched. | 


“I dislike your prim heroes,” was his 
cry. “I prefer Achilles to Hector, 
Turnus to Aineas.” 


Some one said that | 


Lord Bute’s life was to be written, a 


false rumor, for the task has not yet 


been undertaken, and the commentary | 


of Thurlow was, “The life of a fly 
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would be as interesting.”” His memory, 
unlike that of most old men, was unim- 
paired, and he would not allow the 
want of it in any one else. 

Harly in 1805 his life-long rival, Lord 
Loughborough, passed away, and the 
news brought from the surviving law- 
yer the confession, “Well, I hated the 
fellow; he could parlez-vous better than 
I could.” When told of the remark of 
George III. on hearing of the death, 
“T have lost then the greatest scoundrel 
in my dominions,” he added the phrase, 
“Said he so; then, by God, he is sane!’ 
To the Prince of Wales he remarked of 
Loughborough, that he had a marvel- 
lous gift of the gab, but was no lawyer. 
Pitt died early in 1806, and when the 
news was announced to Thurlow, the 
expression to which he gave utterance 
was, “A damned good hand at turning 
a period.” 

The same year witnessed his own 
death. He died at Brighton 12th 
September, 1806, being then the senior 
bencher of his inn. His remains were 
brought to London to his house in 
Great George Street, Westminster, and 
were deposited on the 25th September 
in a vault at the top of the south aisle 
of the Temple Church. The _ pall- 
bearers were six in number, five of 
them being the most eminent lawyers 
of the day—the lord chancellor, the 
chief baron of the exchequer, Lord 
Ellenborough, Lord Eldon, and Sir 
William Scott—and the last being the 
young Duke of Newcastle. His bust in 
marble, with a Latin inscription by Dr. 
Routh, was placed in the choir of the 
church, and his portrait hangs in the 
Inner Temple Hall. 

The arrangements of Thurlow’s 
domestic life were open to grave cen- 
sure. He is said to have been in love 
with a certain Miss Gooch, who after- 
wards married Dr. d’Urban, and was 


mother of the veteran warrior, Sir 
Benjamin d’Urban; but she refused 


his addresses, “for she was positively 
afraid of him.” Sir Egerton Brydges, 
in a note to his edition of Collins's 
“Peerage,” gives currency to “some 


doubts whether he was not married in 
early life to a daughter of Dean Lynch 
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of Canterbury, by whom he had a son, 
Charles, who died a student at Cam- 
bridge;” but the general belief is that 
this youth, as well as his three illegiti- 
mate daughters, were by another lady 


with whom he lived for many years. | 


The eldest daughter married Colonel 
Samuel Browne, of the York Infantry 
Volunteers, one of the assistant 
secretaries to the commander-in-chief; 
but the union offended her father, and 





although he welcomed her back to his 


house on her separation from her hus- 
band, she received under his will only 
the bare allowance of £50 a month, and 
that was to continue only so long as she 
lived apart from her husband. Each of 
the other daughters received £70,000 


apiece. Catharine, the second, married | 


in 1815, the sixteenth Baron Saltoun; 
the youngest, Mary, became the wife on 
25th May, 1801, of David Cunynge- 
hame, of Malshanger, Hampshire, and 
had several children, all of whom were 
ealled “Thurlow Cunyngehame.” 

The chancellor’s language was as 
bad as his morals were lax. Oaths and 


he conversed with a bishop or a lay- 
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siastical office, which he retained until 
about twenty years ago, and from 
which he received considerable emolu- 
ments without doing a stroke of work. 

Thurlow’s partiality for men of let- 
ters was chiefly displayed towards the 
“Great Cham” of literature, and John- 
son repaid the courtesy. “I honor 
Thurlow, sir; Thurlow is a fine fellow; 
he fairly puts his mind to yours,” was 
his comment, when discussing the 
characters of the chief lawyers of the 
day, on the “tiger” of the law. At 
another time he confessed that he 
would “prepare himself for no man in 
England but Lord Thurlow,” and to 
Murphy he acknowledged a feeling 
akin to apprehension when he knew 
that he was to meet the chancellor. It 
is certainly no mean tribute to the 


| conversational powers of Thurlow that 


he humbled such a talker as Horne 
Tooke and inspired Johnson with some- 
thing like fear. 

When Johnson desired to obtain the 
admission into the refuge of the Char- 


| terhouse of Macbean, one of his needy 
other expletives abounded in his conver- | 
sation, and it mattered little whether | 


man. His propensity for bad language | 


was happily hit off by a stuff-gowns- 


man on one occasion, when Thurlow | 


was leaving the court, then breaking up | 


for the long vacation, without one word | 


of adieu. “He might at least,” said the 


bold junior, in tones loud enough to be | 


heard on the bench—“he might at least 
have said, ‘Damn you!” 

When he resigned the seals, Thurlow 
received a second patent of peerage, 
with a collateral remainder to the issue 
male of his late brothers, Thomas, 


Bishop of Durham, and John, alderman | 


and merchant of Norwich. For 


valuable preferment 


the | 
elder brother he had secured the most | 
in the Church, | 


and to the bishop’s son, who succeeded | 


to the peerage, he gave many lucrative 
legal sinecures, one of them alone 
being worth at least £9,000 per annum. 
The bishop, not to be outdone 


| poet was stung 
in | 


generosity at the expense of others, | 
gave before his death, in 1791, to his | 
} 


second son, when an infant, an eccle- 


assistants, the favor was obtained 
through Thurlow; and when the doc- 
tor’s health made his friends plan for 
him a winter in the milder air of Italy, 
it was to the kindness of Thurlow that 
they addressed themselves in the first 
instance. An increase in the royal 
pension was the first expedient that 
suggested itself to the legal mind, and 
when this suggestion proved imprac- 
ticable, the liberality of Thurlow 
prompted him to propose that Johnson 
should mortgage the allowance by 
drawing on him for five or six hundred 
pounds. 

Crabbe, when starving in London, 
addressed to Thurlow an application 
for aid with a set of verses, but he 
received from him in reply only a cold 
expression of perfunctory regret that 
the exigencies of his vocation did not 
permit him the leisure for perusing 
such productions, and the distressed 
into forwarding in 
answer “some strong, but not disre- 
spectful lines.” Through ‘the ready 
help of Burke, this acute stage of 
poverty passed away, but Crabbe was 
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much relieved when invited by Thur- 
low to breakfast with him, to hear his 
regrets at the neglect of the poems, and 
at parting to receive a sealed packet 
containing “not ten, or perhaps twenty 
pounds ... but a banknote for a hun- 
dred.” A year or two later, the poet, 
now an ordained clergyman and 
domestic chaplain to the Duke of Rut- 
land, dined with the lord chancellor, 
and before they parted Thurlow roared 
out with his accustomed expletive, “By 
God, you are as like Parson Adams as 
twelve to a dozen,” and gave him two 
small livings in Dorset. Crabbe, in 
gratitude, acknowledged the patronage 
in the only way open to him. He dedi- 
eated to the donor his poem of “The 
Newspaper.” 

Although their paths of life had been 
far apart for many years, a copy of Cow- 
per’s first volume of poems was sent 
to his old friend in February, 1782, with 
a letter dwelling on the cordiality of 
their former friendship. To the intense 
disappointment of the anxious bard, 
no answer was received, and all that he 
could do to mitigate the disappoint- 
ment was to dwell on the pressing 
business which engrossed Thurlow’s 
attention. A few months later, his 
proud spirit spoke in indignant strains 
in his poem of the “‘Valediction” on his 
false friend Niger. By the summer of 
1791, when Cowper’s 
Homer had been published, the old 
intimacy of lawyer and poet had been 
revived. The former had doubts on 
the propriety of translating in blank 
verse, and had forwarded his views 
through Henry Cowper to the recluse 
at Weston Underwood. They then 
communicated with one another di- 
rectly, and the chancellor acknowl- 
edged Cowper, after perusing some 
specimens of his version, that “Homer 
may be best translated without rhyme.” 
The poet was overjoyed, and imparted 
to Lady Hesketh with exultation the 
good news. By the kindness of Mr. A. 
G. Renshaw of Southend, near Bromley, 


translation of | 
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the papers of Mr. John Forster, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, one of the trustees of 
Thurlow’s estate. Among them is the 
following letter from Cowper:— 


Weston Underwood, March 16, 1792. 
My dear Lord,— 

Mr. Rose, of Lincoln’s Inn, son of the 
late Doctor Rose, of Chiswick, who many 
years kept an academy there, and an 
amiable young friend of mine, is on the 
point of publishing a new edition of Lord 
Chief Baron Comyns’s reports, with notes 
and references, and being very desirous 
of the honor of inscribing it to your Lord- 
ship, has requested me to solicit your per- 
mission to do so. He is destined to the 
Bar, and his labors, I doubt not, will 
speak for him that he has neglected no 
means of preparation. 

I am myself employed at present in 
preparing for the press a new edition of 
the poetical works of Milton, and should 
Fuseli and my bookseller, who have set 
me to work, leave me at liberty to choose 
a patron (which I understand, however, 
is doubtful), I purpose hereafter to 
solicit at your Lordship’s hands a similar 
favor for myself. 

How I wish, on account of the benefit 
I might derive to my work from your 
Lordship’s occasional advice and informa- 
tion, that there were not such a gulph 
between us! But I am doomed to labor, 
whether as author, translator, or editor. 
alone, and destitute of those assistances 
which all others of my fraternity enjoy. 

I am, my Dear Lord, 

With the greatest sincerity, 
Your Lordship’s affectionate friend 
and servant, 


WILLIAM CowPER. 


The young man was Samuel Rose, 
whose father, it may be remembered, 
was owner of the Monthly Review, and 
the volume of reports of cases by Sir 
John Comyns duly appeared in 1792, 
with a dedication to the ex-chancellor. 

Thurlow was on terms of acquaint- 
anceship, if not of intimacy, with the 
chief artists of the day, foremost among 
whom was of course Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. The painter’s sister had mar- 
ried and settled at the pleasant town of 
Torrington, in Devonshire, and it was 


I have been permitted the privilege of | in her house that Dr. Johnson, when 


examining ‘a box of letters addressed 
to Lord Thurlow in the closing month 


visiting the country with Sir Joshua, 
is said to have consumed thirteen 


of his official life. They were part of pancakes at a sitting! The lady had two 
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sons, both clergymen of the Established 
Church, and for one of them, John 
Palmer, the ultimate recipient of his 
uncle’s fortune, Reynolds addressed io 
Thurlow the following letter, asking for 
preferment:— 


Leicester Fields, Sep. 22, 1790. 
My Lord,— 

I take the liberty of soliciting your 
Lordship’s patronage in favor of my 
nephew, Mr. John Palmer, who is a 
clergyman, but whose preferment in the 
Church does not amount to above one 
hundred a year. 

He has informed me that the Vicarage 
of Shebbear, with the daughter church 
annexed of Shipwash, has been vacant for 
some time by the death of Mr. Puddi- 
combe, the late vicar. Its value is 
between eighty and a hundred pounds a 
year. It is near Great Torrington where 
Mr. Palmer lives; it would be therefore 
very convenient to him if your Lordship 
should think proper to bestow it on him. 

I am very sensible how little my pre- 
tensions are to make such a request to 
your Lordship; my only apology is that 
it is in favor of my nephew, and that the 
living is in his neighborhood. 

I am, with the greatest respect, 

Your Lordship’s most humble and 
most obedient servant, 


JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


In the same collection is a curious 
letter from George Romney, the artist, 
dated from his residence in Cavendish 
Square, which brings out into prom- 
inence the commercial side of his 
character. He had been informed by 
his servant, that “in Autumn, ’ninety,” 
Thurlow had called and expressed a 
wish to buy his picture of Cassandra. 
It was then engaged to Lord Warwick, 
now the Boydells desire it for their 
gallery, “as it will answer a scene in 


Shakespeare’s play of ‘Troilus and 
Cressida’ as well as if it had been 
purposely painted for it.” Romney 


concludes with desiring to know the 
ex-lord chancellor’s desires with regard 
to it. The old law-lord was acquainted 
in after years with another president 
of the Royal Academy, as he sat for 
his portrait in 1803 to Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. It is believed to have been 
the last likeness which was painted of 
him. 
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Many and various were the com- 
munications addressed to Thurlow. 
The great collector of antiquities, 
Charles Townley, who lived in what 
was then known as 7 Park Street, 
Westminster, where every room was 
crowded with statues, busts, or sepul- 
chral urns, wrote in May, 1796, that he 
would ‘‘feel highly honored and flat- 
tered by Lord Thurlow’s acceptance 
and approbation of the print of his 
Homer.” It had been bought by an 
earlier virtuoso, Dr. Askew, at Athens 
in Attica. Arthur Murphy, translator 
and playwriter, sent him a letter (13th 
June, 1796) on the translation of Taci- 
tus which he had left at his house, and 
the two volumes of Lord Clarendon’s 
“History of Charles II.,”’ which he had 
left at the same time, but without 
vouching for the authenticity of the 
work. 

Spencer Perceval, afterwards prime 
minister of England, thanked the 
“tiger” from his chambers at Lincoln’s. 
Inn (1st July, 1790) for the appointment 
of a “commissioner of bankrupts.” 
Yorke, the Bishop of Ely, loses no time 
in asking that his third son, to be called 
to the bar from Lincoln’s Inn in 
October, 1792, seven months later, 
might receive a similar appointment, 
and reminds the chancellor of the lineal 
connection of the family of Yorke with 
the profession of the law. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan appeals for prefer- 
ment for his brother-in-law, Ozias 
Linley, best known as fellow and 
organist at Dulwich College. James 
Hook, the musical composer, one of 
whose sons was Dean of Worcester and 
father of the more famous Dean of 
Chichester, while the younger was 
Theodore Hook, the wit, made direct 
application himself for the post of 
organist at the Charter House. A well- 
known book-collector and translator of 
the chronicles, Thomas Johnes of 
Hafod, sends the chancellor “four 


volumes of scarce tracts,” and hopes 
that the difficulty in getting them will 
induce him to countenance ‘‘a bill next 
year to establish a depot for all printed 
papers,” a scheme which the author- 
ities at the British Museum have had 
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in view for many years. On the in- 
struction of Johnes, the delicacy of 
“one Welsh Mountain sheep” is sent by 
his servant to old Thurlow, who loved 
good living. 

The lawyers press their claims upon 
him. Hargrave, his devil, writes from 
New Boswell Court, 5th April, 1792, 
that he has come into possession of a 
“very curious collection of manuscript 
reports in four volumes folio by Sir 
Orlando Bridgman,” and sends a legal 
judgment for his opinion. A more suc- 
cessful person, Thomas Erskine, after- 
wards himself lord chancellor, has 
heard of Thurlow’s approaching resig- 
nation with regret, and finds his chief 
comfort in the hope that “the kind 
attention which your Lordship has for 
a great while showed to me, and from 
which I have received equal pleasure 
and instruction, has not been the official 
notice of the lord chancellor to a barris- 
ter.” A Scotch lawyer, whose letter 
shows a very shaky handwriting, asks, 
on the ground of seniority, to be ap- 
pointed to a vacancy in the Court of 
Session, but this is met by a memoran- 
dum from Henry Dundas, that the 
number of the judges in Scotland might 
profitably be diminished. 
gibbon writes from Dublin on the too 
great ease with which an aspirant for 
the law can become a member of the 
Irish bar. “We have the best reason to 
believe that it is not an uncommon 
practice to keep terms by proxy at the 
English Inns of Court, particularly at 
Lincoln’s Inn.” By this means un- 
worthy persons come in who “endeavor 
to force themselves into notice by 
becoming agitators at seditious clubs, 
or if they retire into the country,” 
spread a spirit of disorder and litiga- 
tion. The constitution of the King’s 
Inns is very defective, and it intended 
to apply for a 
tien. 

The ladies are equally persistent in 
their attentions. Anna Maria, dowa- 
ger-duchess of Newcastle, 


now married General Craufurd, writes 
on 30th January, 1806, from St. Sever, 
‘‘a very comfortable house that was 
formerly a convent,” on the merits of 


Lord Fitz- | 


charter of incorpora- | 


who had | 
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“an 
active mind and an excellent judgment, 
with an anxious desire to obtain such 
knowledge as will qualify him-‘for a 


| her eldest son, who possesses 


useful member of society.” He in- 
tended allowing his mother the jointure 
of £3,000 a year, with an additional 
annual allowance of £300 for each of his 
sisters. The young duke himself 
acknowledged in the warmest terms 
the assistance of Lord Thurlow to him 
and his mother, would often “recall 
the time when you took the trouble at 
Eastbourne to instruct me in Greek,” 
and openly showed his sense of this 
kindness by acting as pall-bearer at 
Thurlow’s funeral. In January, 1806, 
the whole family were among the 
detenus in France. In later years the 
duke was remembered as Mr. Glad- 
| stone’s patron in politics, and the land- 
owner who said of his tenants: “Can I 





| not do what I like with my own?” 


Incessant appeals for Thurlow’s ad- 
vice on the education of her children 


| came from Laura, dowager-countess of 


Waldegrave. She was a daughter of 
the second earl by Horace Walpole’s 
niece and had married her cousin, 
“whose death,” she writes, “has closed 
my happiness in this world.” Poor 
woman! her lot was one of misery. 
Her eldest son was drowned near Eton 
in 1794, when not quite ten years old. 
Another son met with the same fate 
on returning from Spain in 1809. It 
was the duty of the lord chancellor in 
actual life, as well as in Mr. Gilbert's 
play, to spend part of his days “in 
giving pretty girls away.” Miss Wat- 
son—Susan, the only daughter and 
heiress of Colonel Henry Watson— 
piteously implored Thurlow to give his 
| legal sanction to her marriage with 
| Lord Carbery. In the postscript to her 
| second appeal she exclaims: “This 
instant I have heard what has alarmed 
me beyond measure—that your Lord- 
ship has resigned. On my knees I im- 
| plore your Lordship not to leave my 
state to be decided by another. But 
| suffer my happiness to be confirm’d by 
| you alone.” The chancellor was not 
| obdurate. Legal sanction was given to 
the union; the peer lived until 31st 
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December, 1804, and a year and 
month later his widow married again. 

Isabel Douglas, whose husband, Sir 
James Douglas, consul at Naples, had 
served the king forty years “in a 
military and civil capacity,” had been 
left unprovided for, and begs Thurlow 
to support her efforts to obtain a pen- 
sion. Mrs. Eliza Nooth pleads for her 
husband; she reminds the chancellor of 
her early existence as “Little Betsy 
Bindley,”’ whose “childish pen’ he had 
encouraged, and of the fact that thir- 
teen years ago she had become the wife 
of Nooth, a surgeon of good reputation, 
now practising at Bath. The king and 
queen are about to visit that city, and it 
would be a good stroke of business 
were he to inform their Majesties of her 
husband’s talents. A merrier note is 
struck by the dashing Duchess of Gor- 
don. She had long despaired of tempt- 
ing the lord chancellor to her house, 
but she has now hit upon an attraction 
which must succeed. She ‘thas allowed 
Lady Susan to have a fiddle, and by 
nine o’clock he may have everything 
that is beautiful in London dancing 
round him if he will only come to St. 
James’s Square.” 

Innumerable are the requests of par- 
sons, or of patrons on their behalf, for 
clerical preferment. One of them, 
B.A. and M.D., has been in holy orders 
for thirty-two years, and has no “em- 
ploy” saving the readership of the 
Tower, worth but £8 8s. a year, and the 
occasional reading of prayers at 1s. 6d. 
each time. His wife, a _ bishop’s 
daughter, is a lunatic; their fortunes 
are exhausted and they are reduced to 
a single room. Another clerical sup- 
pliant “without preferment and with- 
out a _ patron,” who has_ published 
“Observations on Maniacal Disorders,” 
petitions for the living of Padworth, 
near Reading. <A third is burdened 
with a wife often requiring “expen- 
sive medical assistance;”’ a widowed 
mother, nearly four score years old, and 
with only an annuity of £4 15s., and a 
parsonage totally uninhabitable. The 
master of Sherborne School, with 
reference to Lucian and Juvenal, in- 
cluding the trite nil habet infelir 
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a {| paupertas, ends his lamentation with, 


“The poet meant, to be sure, ridiculus 
being in debt. For God’s sake how-can 
it be otherwise. A wife and four chil- 
dren, with a stipend of £20 per annum.” 
The poor wretch had reason for his 
complaint. A neighboring squire de- 
scribes the condition and income of the 
school—the salaries very inadequate 
“and those very irregularly paid’—and 
suggests that the feoffees should he 
made to account for their receipts. 
One unhappy suppliant from the Fleet 
Prison begs for any contribution, how- 
ever small. A demy of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, where he had been 
numbered among’ the particular 
friends of Thurlow’s brother, he had 
spent nearly thirty years in Ireland “in 
the precarious practice of physic.” A 
second mendicant, writing from the 
same place of confinement, encloses a 
“Scotch attempt after the manner of 
the admired work of Swift.” Lord 
Montfort, probably the second baron, 
who sold the family property at Horse- 
heath, in Cambridgeshire, had waited 
in hopes of relief on the chancellor on 
five different occasions, “after walking 
eight miles each time,” and had gone 
away disappointed. 

A letter of a different kind was sent 
to Thurlow by the parson and doctor, 
Francis Willis. After his successful if 
harsh treatment of George III. during 
the king’s mental aberrations, his fame 
spread far and wide through Europe. 
The queen of Portugal was in bodily 
agony, and the antediluvian physicians 
of the court had succeeded in making 
her worse. The reputation of Dr. 
Willis reached Lisbon, and Willis was 
sent for in hot haste. The following 
was the communication which he sent 
from that city on 21st March, 1792:— 


My Lord,— 

As your Lordship permitted me to write 
to your Lordship after my arrival here, 
I will not take up your time with more 
words than necessary to inform your 
Lordship that I found the queen very low 
and distressed both in body and mind, 
but not deranged any further than that 
her reason could not command her will; 
that she was subservient to fear and pas- 
sion, the consequent symptoms of indiges- 
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tion, obstructions in the region of the 
stomach, ete., and ... [by my treat- 
ment] she was so much relieved and 
changed that the royal family, whose 
affectionate cordiality one with the other 


I cannot but admire, are all in tears for | 


joy. The prince and princesses are ex- 
tremely polite, etc., to me, and as one 
mark of it the prince made the captain of 
the Hanover, in which packet I came 
over, a present of one hundred moidores 
for conveying me safe to shore. The 
ministers, ete., caress me very much. 1 
um in hopes I shall have complete success, 
und that in much less time than 1 thought 
of, before I see (sic) my patient. But 
little had been try’d and nothing to the 
purpose, though eighteen physicians met 
every day for four hours. The court is 
strangely crowded in every department 
in the same proportion. We are at 
present ill situated on all accounts, but 
shall remove into the country seven or 
eight miles on Monday next to a very fine 
palace called Quelus, where we shall be 
retired with fewer attendants. To spare 
your pity I must inform your Lordship 
that I did not enter the palace till all the 
physicians were dismissed and I had ful! 
powers to order everything concerning 
the queen; nay, the prince has told me 
that the queen should be removed to any 
country I thought would be better for her. 
But I fear I take up too much of your 
time; nevertheless, cannot help informing 


your Lordship that the speedy decision | 


of the cause of Nourse v. Finch may be of 
considerable advantage to me, who thinks 
it the greatest honor to subscribe myself, 
my Lord! with the greatest esteem, 
Your Lordship’s much oblig’d and faith- 
ful humble serv’t, 
F. 
Let us hope that the cause to which 
the cunning doctor refers so artfully 
was speedily settled and in his favor. 
In any case it would be a triumph for 
him to return to England with the 
knowledge that the queen of Portugal 
perfect health, 


WILLIs. 


was restored to 
of £20,000. 

An examination of Thurlow’s career 
and a perusal of these letters leave us 
in no doubt as to his character. He had 
no regard for mere position unaccom- 
panied by merit, and loved to cross 
swords with those in authority. He 
adopted too frequently the exterior of 





and | 
with the satisfactory fee in his pocket | 
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| the bear, but he possessed beneath the 
rough surface of his manners a heart 
that could sympathize with misfortune. 
Many kindly deeds are recorded of him 
towards those “by poverty distressed.” 
| The tortuous conduct which he dis- 
played in his desire to retain the high 
office which he had legitimately gained 
forms the chief blot on his escutcheon. 
| His disposition was independent—his 
courage beyond praise. To all save 
Pepper Arden his “bark was worse 
than his bite.” 


W. P. CourtTNey. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
RETURNING A VERDICT. 

It was in the country, at the last 
Quarter Sessions, a case of theft. 
James Bailey, in the employ of Samuel 
Nichols, a fishmonger, was charged 
with stealing certain trusses of hay 
and bushels of corn. The jury had 
retired to consider their verdict. 

“Of course,” observed the foreman, 
who had seated himself at the head of 
the table, “we’ve only come out here 
as a matter of form. There’s no doubt 
that the young scamp did it.” 

William Baker, leaning towards him, 
shading his mouth with his hand, 
whispered, with the evident intention 
of addressing him in the strictest con- 
| fidence, “I say guilty!” 

Some of the jurymen were standing 
| about the room talking to one another 
audibly on subjects which had not 
| the slightest connection with the case 
they were supposed to be considering. 

“What I want,” said Slater, the 
butcher of Offley, to old George Parkes 
| Of Wormald’s Farm, “is a calf—a nice 
one—just about prime.” 

With his heavy hand 
nursed his stubbly chin. 

“Ah!” he reflected. 


old Parkes 


“IT haven’t got 


Might 


nothing, not just now, I haven't. 
have in about a month.” 
Slater shook his head. 
Friday.” 
“Ah!” Mr. Parkes paused. 
| got nothing.” 
| have, though.” 


“Must have it 


“T haven't 
“T mignt 


Paused again. 
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A. B. Timmins, secretary of the local | 


branch of the Primrose League, was 
calling across the room to Mr. Hisgard, 
a well-known amateur vocalist, with a 


view of retaining his services for an | 


approaching “smoker.” The 
looked about him. He raised his voice, 
rapped on the table. 

** Gentlemen, please — business !” 
Somebody laughed, as if the foreman 
had been guilty of a joke—so he im- 
proved on it. “Business first, pleasure 


afterwards.” The laugher held his 
peace—the joke fell flat. The jury 


seated themselves—not with any air of 
over-anxious haste. 
tinued—he was one of the most flourish- 
ing auctioneers in that division of the 
county—and now spoke with that half 
persuasive, half authoritative manner 
with which many of them were 
familiar in the rostrum. “We must 
remember, gentlemen, that the court is 
waiting. So, with your permission, we 
will come to the point at once. 
who are of opinion that the prisoner is 
guilty will please hold up their hands.” 
Seven hands went up. “Those who are 


of the contrary opinion.” One hand 
was raised—Jacob Longsett’s. Mr. 


Grice, the foreman, eyed the three gen- 
tlemen who had made no sign on either 
oceasion. He addressed himself to one 


foreman | 


The foreman con- | 


Those | 


of them, “Well, Mr. Tyler, whicu is it | 


to be? 
“The fact Mr. Grice,” said Mr. 
Tyler, “that I’ve had a bad earache—it 


is, 


was the draught which must have 
given it me. I think I didn’t quite 


catch all that was being said now and 
again; but I’m willing to say what the 
other gentlemen do!” 

“You mean that you'll vote with the 
imnajority?”’ 

“That's just what I do mean, Mr. 
Grice.” 

“I ain’t going to say nothing,” de- 
clared George Parkes, who had also 
refrained from expressing an opinion. 
“IT don’t know no good about young 
Bailey, nor yet about Sam Nichols 


neither. Sam Nichols, he’s owed 


nigh on four pound these three years 
and more.” 
“I don’t 


think,” observed the fore- 


me | 
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man, “that we ought to allow personal 
considerations to enter into the case. 
It’s our duty to speak to the evidence, 
and to that only.” 

“I don’t care nothing about no evi- 
dence. The one’s as big a thief as 
t’other.” 

Old George clenched his toothless 
jaws and blinked. 

“What'll he get if we bring him in 
guilty?” asked Mr. Plummer, the third 
abstainer. 

The foreman shook his head. “That 
oughtn’t to influence our decision.” 

Mr. Plummer differed, and said so. 

“It'll influence mine. James Bailey 
is not yet eighteen. To send him to 
prison will do him more harm than 
good. If his case is to come under the 
First Offenders Act, we shall know 
where we are.” 

“We might make a recommendation 


to that effect,’ suggested Captain 
Rudd. 

“Excuse me,” interposed Mr. Moss, 
“but I doubt if I could agree to our 
doing that. I’m afraid that Master 
Bailey deserves some punishment. 


This is not the first time he has done 
this sort of thing. He was dismissed 
from his last two places for dis- 
honesty.” 

Again the foreman shook his head. 

“That didn’t come out in the evi- 
dence. You know, gentlemen, what we 
have to do is to dismiss from our minds 
any knowledge of the parties which we 
may have outside the case, and confine 
our attention to the sworn testimony.” 

Mr. Moss smiled, declining to be 
pooh-poohed. 

“That’s all very well in theory, Mr. 
Grice, but in practice it won't do. 
Nichols, with his fish-cart, has done a 
daily round in this country of some 
twenty miles or so for the last twelve 
or fourteen years. I doubt if there is a 
person in this room who has not some 
knowledge of him. As for Bailey, his 
mother lives within a hundred yards of 
my house; I have known him ever 
since he was born. I am acquainted. 
too, with his last two employers, and 
with the circumstances under which ke 
left them.” 
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“I know nothing of either of the 
parties,” said Captain Rudd. 

“You are a new-comer. I doubt, as 
I say, if any other person present can 
say the same.” 

If any other person could, he didn’t. 
There was a pause—broken by the fore- 
man. 

“Let us understand our position. 
Hight of us say guilty—Mr.Tyler goes 
with the majority; two of us have not 
yet made up our minds; and Mr. Long- 
sett is the only one who says not 
guilty. May I inquire, Mr. Longsett, on 
what grounds you favor an acquittal?” 

“You've no right to ask me anything 
of the kind. This is not the first jury 
I’ve served on. Although you’re fore- 


man, you’re only like the rest of us. | 


What you’ve got to do is to ask me if 
I say guilty or not guilty. 
guilty.” 


I say not | 


“I believe, Mr. Longsett,” insinuated | 


Mr. Moss, “that Bailey is a relation of 
yours?” 

“That’s no business of yours.” 

“Then are we to understand, Mr. 
Longsett”’—the foreman spoke with 
almost ominous suavity—"that you 
have arrived at a point at which you 
are impervious to argument?” 

“TI say not guilty.” 

“Even though it may be demon- 
strated, beyond a shadow of a doubt, 
that the prisoner is guilty?” 

“It’s no good talking to me, Mr. Grice. 
I say not guilty.” 

The foreman, stretching out his hands 
in front of him, looked round the table 
with an air which was eloquent with 
deprecation. Old Parkes banged his 
fist upon the board. 


“And I say guilty, and I hope they'll | 


give him seven years—the thieving 
yarmint!”’ 
“Arrived at a state of 
viction—eh, George?” 
This was Mr. Timmins, 
middle-aged and jaunty. 
“Some people are easily convinced,” 


growled Mr. Longsett. 


sudden con- 


who was 


“You're not one of that sort, are you, | 


Jacob?” 
This again was Mr. Timmins. 
“You won't convince me.” 


| do you say not guilty 
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Nor, judging from the expression of 

Jacob’s visage, did there seem to be 
| much probability of their being able to 
| do anything of the kind. There was 
another interval of silence—broken, 
| this time, by Captain Rudd. 

“Then because this gentleman 
chooses to differ from us, without con- 
descending to give us his reason for so 
doing, are we to stultify ourselves, and 
is justice to be baulked? Is that the 
situation, Mr. Foreman’?”’ 

“Excuse me, Captain Rudd, but Mr. 

| Longsett is not alone. I also say not 
guilty. The observation of Mr. Parkes, 
expressing a hope that the prisoner will 





spirit of malignancy is in the air, and to 
that spirit I am unable to subscribe.” 
The speaker was Mr. Plummer. The 
others looked at him. The foreman 
spoke. 
“Pardon me, Mr. Plummer, but why 


9 


| 
| 
| get seven years, shows to me that a 
| 


“Because I decline to be a _ partici- 
pator in the condemnation of this mere 
youth to a ruthless term of penal servi- 
tude.” 
“But, my dear sir, he won’t get penal 
servitude—Mr. Parkes was only joking. 
He'll get, at the outside, three months.” 
“That would be too much. It would 
be sufficient punishment for one of his 
years—my views on the subject of 
| juvenile delinquency I have never dis- 

guised—that he should be requested 
to come up for judgment when called 
upon.” 

“But, my dear sir, if the magistrates 
leave us a free hand to do our duty. 
why can’t we leave them a free hand to 
do theirs? The issue we have to decide 
upon is a very simple one; the responsi- 
bility of acting on that decision will be 
theirs.” 

Mr. Plummer settled his spectacles 
| on his nose and was silent. Captain 

Rudd addressed him. 

“I suppose you will not deny, sir, that 
| all the evidence goes to prove the 
prisoner’s guilt?” 

“There are degrees in guilt.” 

“Possibly—but you admit that there 
is guilt, even though it may only be in 
| the positive degree?” 
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Again Mr. Plummer was still. Mr. 
Slater called to Mr. Longsett across the 
table:— 

“You’re a sportsman, Jacob, and I’m 
a sportsman. I tell you what I'll do. 
I’ll toss you, guilty or not guilty. I 
can’t stop messing about here all day— 
I’ve got my beasts to dress.” 

Mr. Longsett was obviously tempted; 
the offer appealed to the most suscepti- 
ble part of him. Still he shook his 
head. 

“No,” he grunted, as if the necessity 
of announcing such a refusal pained 
him. “I shan’t.” 

Mr. Plummer was scandalized. 

“Such a proposal is disgraceful—it 
ought not to be allowed to be made. 
Making of justice a mockery!” 


Mr. Slater declined to be snubbed—at | 


least by Mr. Plummer. 

“Seems to me as if you don’t quite 
know where you are. First you want 
to preach to the magistrates, then you 
want to preach to the jury; perhaps you 
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“lve as much right to be on the jury 
as you have—perhaps more. Who do 
you think you are? I pay my way— 
and I pay my servants, too! They 
don’t have to county-court me before 
they can get their wages. Only the 
other day I was on a jury when they 
were county-courting you. So it isn’t 
the first jury I’ve been on, you see.” 

Mr. Moss did not seem pleased. The 
allusion was to a difference which that 
gentleman had had with one of his 
servants, and which had been settled in 
the county court. Again the foreman 
drummed upon the board. 

“Order, gentlemen, order!” 

Mr. Timmins turned to Mr. Hisgard. 
He winked. 

“Have a game at crib, Bob? I knew 
Jacob would be here, so I came pro- 


| vided!” 


think you’re at the corner of High | 


Street?” 

There were those who smiled. The 
reference was to Mr. Plummer’s fond- 
ness for open-air expositions of “the 
Word.” Mr. Grice drummed with his 
fingers on the table. 


| provided as any one else. 


“Come, gentlemen, come! we’re wast- 


ing time. 
to know its value. Now, Mr. Longsett, 
I’ve too much faith in your integrity 


As business men, we ought | 


not to know that you’re open to con- | 


viction. Tell us, where do you think the 
evidence for the prosecution is not 
sufficiently strong?’ Mr. Longsett did 
not justify the foreman’s faith by 
answering. 
are you not satisfied?” 

After more than momentary hesita- 
tion Mr. Longsett replied, without, 
however, raising his eyes. 

“It’s no use talking to me, Mr. Grice. 
so that’s all about it. I say not guilty!” 

Mr. Moss explained. 

“The plain fact is, Mr. Foreman, Mr. 
Longsett is a relation of the prisoner; 
he ought not to have been on this jury 
at all.” 

This time Mr. Longsett did raise his 
eyes—and his voice, too. 


“Be frank, on what point | 


He produced a cribbage-board. Once 
more the foreman interposed. 

“Keep to the business we have in 
hand, please, gentlemen.” 

“Oh, they can have their game—I 
don’t mind. Perhaps I came as well 

As he replied Jacob took from his 
pocket a brown paper parcel of con- 
siderable dimensions. Tom _ Elliott, 
who was sitting by him, instantly 
snatching it, passed it on to Mr. His- 
gard. 

“Have a sandwich, Mr. Hisgard?’’ 

“No, thank you. But perhaps Mr. 
Timmins will?” 

He passed the packet to Mr. Timmins. 
That gentleman made a feint of open- 
ing it. Mr. Longsett, rising from his 
chair, reached for his property across 
the table. 

“None of that; give it back to me.” 
Mr. Timmins tossed the packet to the 


| other end of the table. 


“Now, Timmins, what do you mean 
by that? Do you want me to wipe you 
across the head?” 

Mr. Timmins addressed Mr. Grice. 
“Now, Mr. Foreman, won’t you offer 
the jury a sandwich each? It is about 
our dinner-time!”’ 

Mr. Grice eyed the packet in front 
of him as if he were more than half 


| disposed to act on the suggestion. 
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“I really don’t think, Mr. Longsett, 
that you ought to eat sandwiches out 
of a pure spirit of contradiction.” 

“Never mind what you think—you 
give me back my property or I'll give 
the whole lot of you in custody.” The 
parcel was restored to him. He 
brandished it aloft. “There you are, 
you see! A lot of grown men go and 
steal another man’s property, and you 
treat it as a joke. A mere lad goes and 
looks at a truss of mouldy hay, and you 
want to ruin him for life. And you call 
that justice! You ain’t going to get me 
to take a hand in no such justice, so 1 
tell you straight!” 

“It went a little farther than ‘looks,’ 
didn’t it, Mr. Longsett? ‘Looks’ won’t 
carry even mouldy hay three miles 
across country.” 

“And ‘looks’ won’t carry my property 
from where I’m sitting down to where 
you are! If Jim Bailey’s a thief, so’s 


Tom Elliott—there’s no getting over 
that. Why ain’t we sitting on him 
instead of on that there young ’un?” 
“See here, Jacob.” Mr. Timmins 
stretched out towards him his open 
palm. “Here’s a sporting offer for 
you: if you'll bring Jim Bailey in | 


guilty, Pll bring in Tom Elliott!” 
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mas you won’t make me say no differ- 
ent!” 

This announcement was followed by 
an interval of silence; then Captain 
Rudd attempted to voice the sense of 
the meeting. 

“In that case, Mr. Foreman, we may 
as well intimate to the court that we 
are unable to agree.” 

“What’ll be the consequence of that*”’ 

“The prisoner’ll have to stand another 
trial, when, should none of his relations 
happen to be upon the jury, there will 
be no hesitation about bringing in a 
verdict of guilty—in which case the 
young scamp will get his deserts.” 

Stretching his body across the table 
Jacob shook his clenched fist in the 
speaker’s face. 

“Look here, Captain Rudd, you may 
be a captain, but you’re no blooming 
gentleman, or you wouldn’t talk like 
that. Captain or no captain, the next 





| crack you in the mouth! 


| 


“IT won't bring in neither; the one’s | 


no more a thief than the other.” 

‘*Nice for you, Tom, eh?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind. I know Jacob. 
It’s not the first time a member of your 
family’s been in trouble. is it, Jacob?’ 

“By ——! if you say that again I'll 
knock the life right out of you!’ 

The foreman rapped upon the table. 

“Order, gentlemen, order! Keep to 
the business in hand, if you please.” 


Mr. Longsett confronted him, tower- 


ing over Elliott, with clenched fists and 
flashing eyes. 

“Keep him in order, then—don’t keep 
on at me! 
tongue in his head, or I 
glared round the board. 
for the whole damned lot of you. 
as good as any one of you—perhaps 
better! I’m here to do my duty accord- 
ing to my conscience and conviction, 


will.” He 


I’m 


and I’m going to do it. and I say not | 


guilty, and if we stop here till Christ- 


| one of you. 


time you say anything about Jim 
Bailey being a relation of mine, I'll 
Y’ Straighten- 
ing himself, Jacob shook his fist at the 
eleven. “And I say the same to every 
It’s no affair of yours what 
Jim Bailey is to me—so just you mind 
.” 

The captain curled, at the same time, 


his lip and his moustache, his bearing 


You make him keep a civil | 


“IT don’t care | 


conveying the scorn which he doubtless 
felt. 

“If you suppose, sir, that I shall allow 
you to play the common bully with 
impunity, you are mistaken. You for- 
get yourself, my man!” 

“Oh, no! I don’t forget myself—it’s 
you who forgot yourself. And as for 
playing the common bully, it’s yon 
began it. You’re trying to bully me 


| when you taunt me with Jim Bailey 
being my relation: you think if you 


| keep it on long enough you'll frighten 


me into acting against my sense of 


| duty.” 
The foreman intervened = sharply: 
“Order! Mr. Longsett, your language 


is improper and irregular; if you are not 
careful IT shall have to report it to the 
court.” 
| “It’s no more improper and irreguiar 
| than theirs is. 


We're here to say guilty 
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or not guilty, not to pry into each 
other’s private affairs. If they don’t 
make no personal remarks, I shan’t.” 

“Listen to reason, Mr. Longsett. 
I understand, Mr. Plummer, that you 
will acquiesce in a verdict of guilty if 
we prefer a 
court that the case shall be treated 
under the First Offenders Act?’ 

“You are at liberty to so understand, 
Mr. Grice.” 

“And you, Mr. Longsett? If we are 
unable to agree the prisoner will have 
to go back to prison, and, on his again 
standing his trial, I have no hesitation 
in saying that he will be found guilty. 


recommendation to the | 


Do | 


| asked you to, so far as I know. 


when he will be likely to receive much | 


less lenient treatment than now, when 
we are ready and willing to recommend 
him to mercy.” 
“We're going to agree. 
“That’s good hearing. 
a verdict of guilty coupled 
recommendation to merey?”’ 
“I don’t do nothing of the kind.” 
“Then what do you agree to?’ 


” 


You agree to 
with a 


to? 
“T agree to a verdict of not guilty-- 
that’s what I agree to.” 
“Then, in that case, we're likely to 
disagree. You can hardly expect 


| It don’t make no odds to me. 


eleven men to go against the weight of | 


evidence for the sake of agreeing with 
you.” 

“There’s no hurry that I knows on. 
We'll wait a bit. I have heard of juries 


being locked up for eight-and-forty 
hours. I dare say before that time 
some of youll have changed your 
minds, Seems to me that there’s three 


or four already that can change their 
minds as easy as winking.” He began. 
with a certain amount of ostentation, 
to untie the string which bound his 
brown paper parcel. “I’m getting peck- 


ish. If you don’t mind, Mr. Foreman, 
we'll talk things over while I’m eat- 
ing.” 


The unfolding of the paper revealed 
the fact that it contained a comfortable 


number of succulent-looking sand- 
wiches. The eleven eyed them—and 


their owner—sourly. Carefully taking 
the top one of the heap between his 
finger and his thumb, Mr. 
took a bite at it. 


Longsett | 
Seldom has the proe- | 
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ess of attacking a sandwich had a 
more attentive audience. 

“I say, Jacob,” observed Mr. Tim- 
mins, “aren’t you going to give me 
one?” 

“What, give you the food from be- 
tween my own lips? Not if I know it. 
We may be here till this time to-mor- 
rew. I’ve got to think of myself, Mr. 
Timmins.” 

“I’m not going to stop here till this 
time to-morrow, Jacob Longsett!” 

As he spoke, old Parkes banged his 
fist upon the table. 

“All right, George Parkes, nobody 
Seems 
to me you’re uncommon keen to send 
the lad to gaol.” 

“T don’t wish the lad no harm.” 

“Seems to me as how you do.” 

“IT say I don’t!” 

Mr. Parkes punctuated each of 
remarks with a bang upon the board. 

“Then why don’t you do what you’ve 
sworn to do, and bring him in not 
guilty along of me?” 

“I don’t care what I brings him in. 
It ain't 
none of my affair. I've got my own 
business to ’tend to, and when a man’s 
got to my years he don’t care to meddle 
in no one else’s. I’m willing to bring 
him in not guilty along of you, Jacob 
Longsett.” 

“That’s more like it. If there 
more like you and me, George t’arkes, 
we'd soon be outside of this.” 

Captain Rudd, who listened to this 
short dialogue without evincing any 
signs of approbation, once more en- 
deavored to urge the foreman to ac- 
tion. 

“Don't you think, Mr. Foreman, that 
the time has arrived for you to com- 
municate the fact of our disagreement 
to the court?” 

Mr. Longsett made haste to differ. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Foreman, but, if 
Captain Rudd will allow me, I don’t 
think it has. We haven't been here 
hardly any time. There’s no hurry, so 
long as we're doing our duty. I dare 
say we'll all agree yet before we've 
finished. All we want is a little 
patience.” 
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“And something to eat,” said Mr. 
Timmins. 

“Then do you mean to say,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Longsett, as he commenced 
upon another sandwich, “that you'd 
send a young lad to gaol, and blast his 
good name forever, just because you’re 
hungry?” 

“May I be permitted to make a re- 
mark?’ The inquiry came from Mr. 
Tyler. He was holding his handker- 
chief to his ear; his general expression 
was one of suffering. ‘Considering 
how little of the evidence I really 
heard, I don’t wish it to be supposed 
that I have any objection to a ver- 
dict of not guilty. And I may add 
that not only is my earache driving me 
nearly mad, but my health, as a whole, 
as some of you know, is bad, and I am 
2asily exhausted. Had I supposed that 
any of this sort of thing would have 
taken place, I should have procured a 
medical certificate excusing me. I ap- 
peal to you gentlemen to arrive as rap- 
idly as possible at a decision, which will 
enable me to obtain measures of relief.” 

“Hear, hear!’ Mr. Longsett rapped 
with his knuckles on the table. 

“I’d never have come,” declared old 
Parkes, “if I'd a known I was going to 
be kep’ all day without my dinner. 
When a man gets to my years he wants 
his victuals regular. I didn’t have 











hardly no breakfast, and I ain’t had | 
| well in a pulpit, Mr. Plummer. It is 


” 


nothing since. 
“T tell you what it is,’ cried Slater; 
“I want my dinner, and I’ve got my 


business to attend to—this is the busiest | 


day of the week for me. 
‘an see, it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence how we bring it in. You say that 
if you bring him in guilty you’re going 


So far as I | 


to get him off; then why shouldn’t you | 


bring him in not guilty right away? 
If you bring him in guilty I can’t help 
thinking that he ought to be punished— 


he won’t care nothing for your bringing | 


him in guilty if he isn’t; while, if you 
bring him in not guilty, he’ll thank his 
stars for the narrow squeak he’ll think 
he’s had, and it’ll be a lesson to him as 
long as he lives.” 

“There is,” allowed Mr. Plummer, “a 
good deal in what Mr. Slater says.” 
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“There is one thing against it,” mur- 
mured Mr. Moss. His voice was rather 
squeaky, and, as if conscious of the 
fact, he generally produced it as softly 
as he could. 

“What's that?’ 

“The evidence. We are supposed to 
be influenced by the evidence, and by 
that only.” 

“It struck me that the evidence was 
all onesided.” 

“Precisely—on the side of the prosecu- 
tion. Since the case was practically 
undefended, the presumption is that 
the prisoner had no defence to offer.” 

“But, as practical men,” persisted 
Mr. Plummer, “does it not occur to you 
that there is a good deal in what Mr. 
Slater says? If we find the lad not 
guilty we shall teach him a lesson, and, 
at the same time, not be placing on his 
character an ineffaceable slur. We 
might, for instance, state in open court, 
through the mouth of our worthy fore- 
man, that we are willing to give the 
prisoner the benefit of the doubt.” 

“But there is no doubt. Let us do 
justice though the heavens fall. Have 
you yourself any doubt that James 
Bailey stole Samuel Nichols’s corn and 
hay?” 

“Ah, dear sir, there is only One who 
can say. He has no doubt. We are not 
omniscient.” 

“That sort of talk may be all very 


very much out of place in a court of law 
when we are dealing with ascertained 
facts.” 

Mr. Plummer raised his hands, and 
shook his head, as if he was sorry for 
Mr. Moss. 

“Let us show mercy, that we may be 
shown it,” he all but whispered. 

“In other words,” struck in Captain 
Rudd, ‘we are to do evil in order that 
good may come—even to the extent of 
prostituting truth.” 

“IT am afraid, in our present situation, 
these things are not arguable. Some of 
us, thank heaven, see things through 
eyes of our own.” 

“Precisely; and it is because they 
don’t appear to be arguable that I once 
more suggest to the foreman that the 
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court be informed that we are unable 
to agree.”’ 

“And I again take leave to differ. 
Why now, there’s’—Mr. Longsett 
pointed with his finger—‘‘one—two— 
three—four—five of us as says not 
guilty. We’re agreeing more and more 
every minute. I dare bet any money 
we'll all be like one family before we 
get outside this room. If the foreman 
ain’t got no particular objection, Ill 
have a moistener. I never could eat 
dry.” Taking a black bottle out of an 
inner pocket in his overcoat, he applied 
it to his lips. Such of the eleven us 
were not keenly observant ostenta- 
tiously turned their eyes another way. 
He took a long and hearty pull; then he 
smacked his lips. “Good stuff that; I 
always like a drop when I’ve been eat- 
ing—helps digestion.” 
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that we disagree we've got to agree to 
disagree—and I don’t agree!” 

Mr. Moss put a question to the fore- 
man. 

“Is that really the case?” 

The foreman smiled a wintry smile— 
and temporized. 

“I shouldn’t positively like to say.” 

“But I do say positively. You can 
ask the magistrates, if you like, and see 
if I’m not right. Why, if you go into 
court now and say that we disagree I 
shall say we don’t! I shall say that if 
we only have a little more time we shall 
agree yet; all we want’s a chance of 
talking it over.” 

The foreman, pressing his fingers 
together, addressed Mr. Longsett with 
an air that was acid. 

“Then, according to you, if one mem- 


| ber of a jury chooses to make himself 
| objectionable his colleagues are at his 


“This is more than human nature 
° Pp } 
ean stand,’ groaned Mr. Timmins. | 


“Mr. Foreman, I move that the magis- | 
trates be informed that we are unable | 


to agree, and I 


request that you | 


put that motion without further de- | 


lay.” 
“T second that motion,” said Captain 
Rudd. 
“And I say no!” 


Jacob flourished his bottle. Mr. Tim- 


mins’s visage, as he confronted Mr. | 


Longsett, became slightly inflamed. 
“We don’t care what you say. 
you think we're going to sit here, 
watching you guzzling, as long as ever 
you please? If you want to give a 
proper verdict you give one which is 
according to the evidence—we’re not 
going to let you play the fool with us, 

Jacob, my boy.” 

Extending the open palm of his left 
hand, Mr. Longsett marked time on it 
with the bottle which he was holding in 
his right. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Foreman, but per- 
haps I know a bit of law as well as the 
rest of you, and I say that the law is 
this—that before a jury can tell the 
court anything it’s got to agree upon 
what it’s going to tell. And what I 
mean by that is this: that before any 
one of us—I don’t care if it’s the fore- 
man, or who it is!—can tell the court 


| call me names. 
Do | 


mercy ?” 

Jacob rose from his seat in such a 
flame of passion that it almost seemed 
he was going to hurl his bottle at the 
foreman’s head. 

“Don’t you call me objectionable, Mr. 
Grice! I won’t have it! I’m no more 
objectionable than you are! I’ve got as 
much right to an opinion as you, and 
because my opinion don’t happen to be 
the same as yours you’ve no right to 
If we all start calling 
each other names, a nice state of things 
that'll be! A pretty notion of a fore- 


| o 9 
| man’s duties you seem to have!” 


| happy. 


} 


Mr. Grice, who was not pugilistic, 
turned a trifle pale; he did not seem 
Captain Rudd, tilting his chair 
backwards, and thrusting his hands 
into his trouser pockets, looked up at 
the ceiling. 

“This is the sort of thing which 
brings the jury system into contempt.” 

“Whai’s that, Captain Rudd?’ Mr. 
Longsett, who was still upon his feet, 
chose his words with much delibera- 
tion, emphasizing them with shakings 
of his fist, “You mean you're the sort, 
I suppose? You’re quite right, you are. 
You’ve been in the army, you see, and 
you think we’re soldiers, to come to heel 
whenever you tell us, and that’s where 
you’re mistaken, Captain Rudd. We’re 
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free Englishmen, and we don’t choose | 


to have you come the officer over us— 
and that’s how you make the thing con- 
temptible by trying.” 


There was silence. His colleagues 


| 
| 
| 


| 


seemed to be arriving at the conclusion | 


that Jacob was a difficult man to differ 
with. 

“It strikes me, 
when the silence was becoming painful, 
“that if the law is really such that 
we've got to stop here till our good 
Jacob takes it into his generous head to 
let us go, you and I, Mr. Hisgard, might 
have that little game of crib I was 
speaking of; it may help us forget 
where we are, and that we’re not going 
to have any dinner till it’s past supper 
time.” 

“Just you wait a minute. Perhaps,” 
replied Mr. Hisgard, “I may be allowed 
to say a word.” No one appeared to 
have any objection. “What I wish to 


” 


remark is this. With all deference, I | 


said Mr. Timmins, | 
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Mr. Plummer leaned his elbow on the 
table; his spectacled countenance wore 
its most benevolent smile. 

“Hearken to me, dear sir. We are all 
Christian men——” 

“Not necessarily at this moment; at 
this moment we are jurymen—only 
jurymen.” 

Mr. Plummer sighed, as if in sor- 
row. He turned to the others, as if 
desiring their forgiveness for the cap- 
tain. 

“This gentleman—I trust he will 
pardon me for saying so—puts a curb 
upon his natural generosity. His is 
what we may, perhaps, term the muii- 
tary mind—precise, and, if we may say 


| SO, just a little—the merest atom—hard. 


think Mr. Slater spoke as a practical | 


man. I don’t see that there’s much | 


difference between saying guilty and at | 


the same time asking the magistrate 
to award no punishment and, as Mr. 


Slater puts it, bringing it in not guilty | 


right away.” 
Mr. Timmins, who had been shuffling 
a pack of cards, replaced them on the 
table. 
“All right. 
and make an end of it. 


Let’s have it that way, 
Suppose we all 


say not guilty, and caution him not to | 


do it again—what’s the odds?” 

“So far as I’m concerned,” observed 
Tom Elliott, “I’m willing to bring him 
in not guilty. It’s my belief he’s been 
led into it all along, and I Know perhaps 
as much about it as any one. 
a good deal about the affair what's been 
kept quiet by both sides. Perhaps I 
might have said a word for one.” 


There’s | 


Mr. Moss interrogated the foreman | 


with uplifted eyebrows. 

“Do you think it does make any 
difference?’ 

The foreman shrugged his shoulders. 
He was still. Captain Rudd spoke for 
him. 

“It makes the difference 
right and wrong—that’s all.” 


between 


For my part, I think, Mr. Foreman, we 
might, as Christian men, conscien- 
tiously return a negative finding, 
intimating, at the same _ time, that, 


| owing to the prisoner’s tender years, 


we are not unwilling to give him the 
benefit of the doubt.” 

The captain dissented. 

“What sort of mind do you call yours, 


| sir? Were we to return such a verdict, 
we should 


make of ourselves the 
laughing-stock of England.” 

The foreman shook his head. 

“T hardly think England will interest 
itself in our proceedings to that extent. 
Similar verdicts in similar cases are, I 
imagine, more common than you may 
suppose. I am not advocating such a 
course, but I believe it would be logi- 
eally possible for us to inform the 
magistrates that, while scme of us 
entertain strong opinions on the subject 
of the prisoner's guilt, being desirous to 
arrive at a state of agreement, and also 
bearing in mind the youth of the ac- 
cused, we are willing to acquiesce in a 
verdict of acquittal.” 

“T agree to that,” cried Mr. Longsett. 
“That’s fair enough. Now, is it all 
settled ?”’ 

“T’'m not.” 

The speaker was the captain. All 
eyes were turned on him. The fereman 
spoke. 

“Don’t you think, captain, you—might 
swallow a gnat?”’ 

“T don’t wish to set myself up as a 
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superior person, but, under the circum- 
stances, I’m afraid I can’t.” 

“Quite so. Now we know where we 
are.” Mr. Longsett composed himself 
in his chair; planting his hands against 
his sides, he stuck out his elbows, he 
screwed up his mouth. “It just shows 
you how one man can play skittles with 
eleven others.” 


; counsel of peace. 


The captain was silently contempti- | 


| sir?” 


ous. 

“I really doubt if it matters.” It was 
Mr. Moss who said it; he whispered an 
addition into the captain’s ear: “If the 


young scamp isn’t hung to-day he’ll be | 


hung to-morrow.” 
The captain ignored the whisper; his 
reply was uttered with sufficient clear- 


hess. 


“Perhaps, sir, your sense of duty is | 


not a high one.” 


| functional 


The eleven eyed each other, and the | 
table, and vacancy; a spirit of depres- | 


sion seemed to be settling down upon 
them all. Old Parkes, with elongated 


| duces 


visage, addressed a melancholy inquiry | 


to no one in particular. “What’s us 


sitting here for?’ 

Jacob responded: “That’s what I 
should like to know, George. Perhaps 
it’s because a gentleman’s made up his 
mind to ruin a poor young lad for life.” 

The captain took up the gauntlet. 

“T presume it is useless for me to point 
out to you that your statement is as 
incorrect as it is unjustified. I have 
heard a good deal about the absurdities 
of the jury system. I may tell you, sir, 
that you have presented me with an 
object-lesson which will last me the 
rest of my life. It occurs to me as just 
possible that the sooner the system is 
reformed the better.” 

“Ah! I dare say it would. Then gen- 
tlemen like you would be able to grind 
poor lads under your feet whenever it 
suited you. Oh, dear, no! You think 
yourself somebody, don’t you, cap- 
tain?” 

Captain Rudd looked as if he would 
if he could; in his eyes there gleamed 
something very like a foreshadowing of 
assault and battery. The foreman 
made a little movement with his hands, 
which possibly was intended for a 
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Anyhow, the cap- 
tain allowed the last word to be Jacob’s. 
Mr. Tyler, his handkerchief _ still 
pressed to his ear, appealed to the cap- 
tain in a tone of voice which was al- 
most tearful. 

“As man to man, sir, let me beseech 
you to take pity on the dreadful situa- 
tion we are in.” 

“To what situation do you allude, 

“I am alluding, sir, to the dreadful 
pain which I am enduring in my left 
“ar; you can have no conception of its 
severity. Besides which, I have a 
sadly weakly constitution generally—as 
is well known to more than one gentle- 
man who is now present. I have suf- 
fered for the last twenty years from 
chronic lumbago, together with a 
derangement of the liver, 
which, directly any irregularity occurs 
in my hours or habits, invariably re- 
me to a state of collapse. I 
assure you that if this enforced con- 
finement and _ prolonged abstention 
from my natural food endures much 
longer, in my present state of health, 
the consequences may be highly 
serious.” 

“T don’t follow your reasoning, sir. 
Because you are physically unfitted to 
serve upon a jury, and culpably omitted 
to inform the court of the fact, you 
wish me not to do my duty, you having 
already failed to do yours?” 

“T wish you,” sighed Mr. Tyler, “to 
be humane.” 

“This is the first jury ever I was on.” 
groaned Mr. Parkes, shaking his 
ancient head as if it had been hung on 
wires, “and I'll take care that it’s the 
last. Such things didn’t ought to be— 
not when a man’s got to my years, they 
didn’t. Who’s young Jim Bailey, I'd 
like to know, that we should go losing 
our dinners acause of him? Hit him 
over the head and ha’ done with it-- 
that’s what I say.” 

“You must excuse me, Captain 
Rudd,” said Mr. Timmins, “but why 
can’t you strain a point as well as the 
rest of us? Why shouldn’t we, as a 
body of practical men, take a merciful 
view of the position, and give the boy 
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another chance? He is only a_ boy | tors’ bills! Come, Mr. Tyler, don’t talk 


after all.” 


“We are not automata though we are | 
jurymen, and surely we may, without | 


shame, allow ourselves to be actuated 
by the dictates of our common hu- 
manity.” 

Thus Mr. Plummer. Mr. Slater 
agreed with him in a fashion of his 
own. 

“Let the boy go and have done with 
it—I dare say we can trust Jacob to 
give him a good round towelling.” 

“He’s had that already.” 

There was a grimness in Mr. Long- 
sett’s tone which caused more than one 
of his hearers to smile. 

“T’ll be bound his mother’s crying her 
eyes out for him at home.” 

This was Tom Elliott. Mr. Plummer 
joined his hands as if in supplication. 

“Poor woman!” he murmured. 

“It comes hard upon the mothers,” 
said Mr. Hisgard. 

“And Jim Bailey’s mother is as honest 
and hardworking a woman as ever 
lived—that I know asa fact. And she’s 
seen a lot of trouble!” 

As he made this announcement Mr. 
Timmins shuffled his pack of cards, as 
if the action relieved his mind. For 
some moments every one was still. 
Suddenly Mr. Tyler, who had been look- 
ing a picture of misery, broke into 
audible lamentations. 

“Oh dear! oh dear! I’m very ill! 
Won’t any one take pity on a man in 
agony ?” 

So intense was his sympathy with his 
own affairs that the tears trickled 
down his cheeks. Mr. Timmins en- 
deavored to encourage him. 

“Come, Mr. Tyler, come! Bear up! 
It’ll soon be over now!” 

“If anything serious comes of the 
cruel suffering which is being inflicted 
on me, I shall look to you gentlemen for 
compensation. I’m a poor man; it’s 
always a hard struggle, with my poor 
health, to make two ends meet. I can’t 
afford to pay doctors’ bills which have 
been incurred by the actions of others!” 

“That’s pleasant hearing—what do 
you think, Mr. Hisgard?—if we’ve got 


to contribute to this gentleman’s doc- 


like that, or soon we shall all of us be 
ill. I know I shall!” 

There was a further pause. ‘luen 
Mr. Moss delivered himself. 

“I’m bound to admit that what Mr. 
Timmins has said of the prisoner’s 
mother I know to be correct of my own 
knowledge. Mrs. Bailey has been a 
widow for many years; she has brought 
up a large family with the labor of her 
own hands; she has had many difficul- 
ties to contend with, and is deserving 
of considerable sympathy. There is 
that to be said. Come, Captain Rudd, 
for once in a way let us be illogical. If 


| you will agree to a verdict of not guilty, 





I will.” 

Captain Rudd, his head thrown back, 
continued for some moments to silently 
regard the ceiling. The others watched 
him, exhibiting, in various degrees, 
unmistakable anxiety. Finally, with 
his eyes still turned ceilingwards, he 
capitulated. 

“All right. Let it be as you say. 
Rather than the gentleman in front of 


| me should perish on his chair, and 


other gentlemen should suffer any 
longer from the absence of their 
‘natural food,” I am willing to free 
myself with the rest, and, with you, to 
place myself under the dominion of Mr. 
Jacob Longsett’s thumb.” 

“Hear, hear! Bravo!” There were 
observations expressive of satisfaction 
from different quarters; but Mr. Long- 
sett, in particular, was enthusiastic in 
his approbation. 

‘Your words does you honor, cap- 
tain!” 

“You think so?—I’m sorry we differ.” 

The foreman rapped upon the table. 

“Order, gentlemen, please. Then 
may I take it that, at present, we are 
finally agreed upon a verdict of not 
guilty?’ 

“Coupled,” corrected Mr. Moss, “with 
an intimation to the effect that, con- 
sidering the prisoner’s age, we have 
been willing to give him the benefit of 
the doubt.” 

“Precisely. Does any other gentle- 
man wish to make an observation? 
Apparently not. Then may I also take 
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it that we are ready to return into 
court?” 

Acclamations in the affirmative rose 
from all sides. 
hand-bell which was in front of him. 
The usher appeared. 


So the prisoner was acquitted, no one 


The foreman rang the | 


in the court having the faintest notion | 


why. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
IN THE WILD WEST OF CHINA. 

Sometimes when I have read one of 
those delightful books “written for 
boys,” I have wondered how any oue 
came to imagine such places as are 
described in them, seeing there could 
not in all the world be a place so full 
of delights. But last August I was in 
us perfect a boy’s paradise as any of 
which I ever read. We were on one of 
the sacred mountains to the West. if 
you could find Mount Omi on the map, 
which, of course, you cannot—maps of 
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mountains in a straight line all across 
the horizon on one side, looking, as a 
Chinese traveller of centuries ago said, 
as if they were stood upon a table for 
you to see. These are the mountains 
ot Thibet with great glaciers clinging 
to their sides. They rise up tall and 
ghostlike in the early dawning, then as 
the sun rises the clouds rise too, and 
hide them, whilst a great sea of clouds 
roll between. Then you turn the other 
way and look as far as the eye can 
reach over the Plainland of China, as 
it is called, seeing it all laid out before 
you like a map, a sea of hills with great 
rivers in between; three, the furious 
Ya, the unnavigable Tung, and the 
practical Min, all joining together at 
lovely Kiating, drowned in  semi- 


| tropical vegetation with brilliant red 


China are so small, and China so big, | 
as big as all Europe put together—you 


would see Omi north of the great Yang- 
tse River, and looking almost as if it 
were on the borders of Thibet. But 
there is a good deal of Chinese country 
in between, and all the unconquered 
Lolos country. You can _ see 
mountains from the top of Omi, very 


their | 


steep, and almost always with their | 


tops in the mist, which leads one to 
think many things; one is, that they 
probably have not cut down all their 
forests as the Chinese always do. If 
they had, indeed, the Lolos would not 
be there at all, for there would be no 
cover for them to retreat into. But I 
cannot describe the wild Lolo country, 
for we never got into that. No one has, 
I think, unless it be one good priest, 
who has set his heart on making Chris- 
tians of them. May God’s blessing go 
with him, for it is a wild country, and 
they seem to be a noble race. 

But from the top of Omi you really 
do see one hundred miles away, as the 
crow flies, a long range of great snowy 


cliffs and a colossal statue of Buddha 
carved out of one of them, and reputed 
the largest in the world. 

But I have seen another not very far 
off, made out of a whole hill, and that 
looked larger as far as it went, only to 


the waist, besides being brilliantly 
gilded. This at Kiating is all over- 


grown with bushes for hair on the top 
of its head, and long grasses for eye- 
brows. It is said to be three hundred 
feet high. But now the heat mist blots 
out the plain and comes flying up the 
mile-high precipice on the edge of 
which you stand; right on the very top- 
most summit of ten thousand feet high 
is Omi. And then you go to watch the 
pilgrims coming up, and see them light 
their candles, and prostrate themselves 
and burn incense, and then, as the after- 
noon comes on, all stand on the edge of 
the great precipice, staring down into 
the whirling mists below to see Puh 
Hsien as he came up from India, riding 
on an elephant, as the legend tells. 
They call it the Glory of Buddha, and 
stand adoring with arms stretched over 
the precipice, or prostrate at full length 
in the long flower-clad grass. No one 


| speaks, and gradually you see it come— 
the circled halo of three colors on the 
mists below, and in the midst a head 
and shoulders just like Puh Hsien in 
the temples behind you. There is a row 
of them on the top, besides seventy odd 
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temples all up the mountain-side which 
has been held sacred ever since it was 
heard of. 

The afternoon sun is slanting from 
behind you, and as you move a little 
you see Puh Hsien move too. You 


wave your arms, Puh Hsien waves his | 


on those white changing mists far 
down below you, while the circular halo 
wanes and then brightens in color 
again. But never mind! Te Fuh is the 
greeting on the mountain-side. May 
you gain happiness! And all these pil- 
grims have gained happiness, for they 
have seen with their own eyes the 
Glory of Buddha on the clouds. Then 
old women of eighty are carried down 
on men’s backs, and children toddle and 
men and women walk down the great 
staircase, that leads up the nine thou- 
sand feet from the plain below. There 
are tigers and all kinds of wild beasts 
to escape, and if your heart is not pure 
you are sure to be eaten by a tiger. So 
they hurry down again. But in the 
evening there is a still more wonderful 
sight, when bright lamps, as it were, 
flash out through the darkness all over 
the uninhabited mountain-side even ou 
the most inaccessible points. It is a 
strange sight! Very strange! But the 
evening air is keen, and we call inem 
will o’ the wisps, and turn in for the 
night. Then the thunder rolls beneath 
us till it shakes the little wooden tem- 
ple where we are staying, and the 
lightning flashes, flash upon flash, till 
the night is brighter than the day. 

But is this a boy’s paradise? you ask. 
No! But wait a bit! A young priest, 
who lived all by himself in the most 
spotlessly clean temple, and who had 
just come back from there, told us if we 
wished to visit another sacred moun- 
tain, whose flat top in the distance was 
one of the most remarkable features in 
the view, we could do so without going 
into the very hot plain below, by going 
down the other side of the mountain, 
and that there was a path. Every one 
else said there was not, or that it was 
impassable and that we could not go 
by it. And every time our laden coolies 
stumbled—and every one fell down 
more than once, for it was very steep 
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and very slippery, and after  half- 
way not even a woodcutter’s trail-- 
every time they fell they cursed that 
good young priest for having told these 
adventurous foreigners there was 2 
way. And thus we got down through 
the thicket, and the watercourses—that 


| often were our path—and by banks of 


| habitation 


the most lovely sweet-scented moss into 
the wilderness where the wild cattle 
wander about, and only a few men live 
in far apart huts. And they are mostly 
looked upon by other people as little 
better than robbers. 

What a day’s journey that was! At 
first slipping down the mountain-side 
in great terror of the dwarf bamboos on 
either hand, all cut down, and left with 
sharp spikes sticking up, on which a 
false step might impale one at any 
minute as upon a spear. Then rising 
along open uplands with an invigorat- 
ing air like champagne sweeping up 
them, and curious industries of which 
we had never heard before. Plots of 
an unknown plant, said to be a cure for 
fever, and always grown under very 
low corridors, not that it might climb 
up and support itself upon the corridors 
apparently, but that they might give 
it a certain amount of shade. And 
arrangements for burning alkali. And 
only once or twice a rough human 
visible. The coolies had 
clubbed together to buy a sword, which 


| one of them carried naked. And by 


/ our servants’ entreaties <A. 


earried a 
revolver, which he had never done 
before in any part of China, not even 
in the most troublous times. At night 
we put up at an inn called the Robbers’ 
Rest, and being left by myself on a rock 
in the moonlight I heard the wild boas's 
screaming with joy over the corn-cobs 
they were stealing. And there actually 
was an alarm of robbers in the night, 
which made the people of the inn get 
up and prowl round, and ask our coolies 
to keep watch too. This was our start 
for the Sai King on whose flat top Puh 
Hsien is said to have dried his Psalm 
books before he came on to Omi. 

We travelled all one afternoon by the 
side of the Tung, rushing, foaming 
along some hundreds of feet beneath 
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and looked into the Lolo 


us, 
country, Where we saw the two-storied 
houses of refuge that the Chinese who 
venture over into the low parts to culti- 
vate the land have made for themselves 


over 


against Lolo raids. And we actually 
saw a raft crossing over, for there had 


been a theatrical performance on one | 


side, and thousands of people from all 


Next day we thought we must cross 
over, for it did seem a temptation just 
to go, if it were but for a very little 
way, and see what we might see; the 
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two houses. It seemed impossible to 
find room in either for all our party, 
and even dividing it was very difficult. 
The entrance-room of one was given to 


| A. and me, and he tumbled into bed 


directly we had eaten our supper, which 
we did outside in the starlight, but I 


had to wait till every one else had 


| decided on which side of the entrance 
the country round had come to see it. | 


path along which we went (you hardly | 


could call it a path, just a jumping 


from stone to stone in a river bed, but it 


was evidently the regular way) led 


right into the river, and the men in | 


front of us whom we had been follow- 
ing, walked quite unconcernedly into 
it, as if it was the regular thing, with 
the water up to their knees; and so, as 
we did not care about that, and we did 
not even see a raft upon the Tung that 
day, and it was coming on to rain, and 
we knew we had no right to go further, 
and might be taken prisoners by the 
Chinese or the Lolos—for there was 
fighting going on, there always is—we 
just turned back again and went on up 
the most wonderfully beautiful ravine 
I ever did see. It ran from Kin Ho Ko, 


the village of the Play, the most 
picturesque and the nastiest place I 
think I ever had slept in till then. The 


river was in spate that night and rising 
all the time, and the room given us, 
besides being so full of smelis one 
might cut them with a knife—if ever 
one could cut a smell—hung over the 
river and shook so, one thought each 
moment it would be carried away. Ail 
the bridges up the ravine had been car- 
ried away, we were told, and we should 
find it impossible to get on. We very 
nearly did, but the bridges were not 
earried away, because there were none. 
We had, however, to wade across step- 
ping stones, and came to where a whole 
hamlet had been carried away with all 
its people, except one woman. We had 
meant to sleep there, but of course we 
could not. So we went on and on till 
we could walk no more, and then found 


they would sleep, and it seemed they 
never would decide. 

There were a number of young giris 
there, and they were always coming 
down a ladder to the right, and disap- 
pearing to the left, always to reappear 
on the ladder again somehow bringing 
something else. The two runners 
given by the Chinese government to 
protect us, one in a regular Joseph’s 
coat, so many patches of different 
colors had it. retired behind the great 
kitchen cooking-place in the cavernous 
darkness. In the midst of the confu- 
sion the master of the house appeared 
with a bed under his arm, and stood in 
the doorway speechless with astonish- 
ment at the transformation scene 
before him, a foreign bed in the very 


| middle of his house, and a red-haired 


barbarian, as they call us, fast asleep 


in the bed. Then the ever-practical 
boy appeared, and said: “Whichever 
door he go out by, you bolt that door. 
Mississy, or he come in again. My go 
this side,” and with a parting cal), 


“More better you put out the candle. 
Mississy, before you undress because 
every man can see you, my thinkee,”’ 
the boy went to bed. I followed his 
advice, and before I got into bed threw 
open the great house door, one whole 
side of the room, and let the starlight 


in and the fresh air of heaven. And 
that night we could not have slept 
better. 


Next day we reached the foot of the 
Sai King, and there met a young priest 
who was going to the top. We thought 
we could not do better than take him as 
guide, and it was well we did, for 
otherwise I do not know how we should 
ever have got to the top. But he wasa 


terrible priest to follow, for he never 
stopped, or panted, or got out of breath, 
or hot, but just went up and up like a 
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chamois, only saying every now and 
then: “If you don’t make haste you will 
be benighted, and when it is dark no 
one can stir upon the mountain.” It 
was very steep and very hot, and in 
front of us rose an amphitheatre of 
precipice, over three thousand feet high, 
and quite sheer, and we could not think 
how we were to get up that. The 
mountain streams were better than 
iced water, so fresh and cool, and the 
shade so enticing. A. tried to get the 
priest into conversation. I tried to get in 


front of him on the mountain path so as | 
to make him walk my pace, for we soon | 


saw he was too polite to ask to pass. 
But he always got in front somehow, 


and he led us up and up, bearing to the | 
right. He explained to us the part we | 


were now on was called the elephant’s 
head and trunk, and we had got to 
walk up the trunk and along the head 
with precipices on either side, and then 
we must go up the steps, and after that 
would be three ladders, and it would 
soon be dark. We were just as anxious 
to hurry as he was, but we had not got 
such good lungs, and now the coolies 
began to call out through the rolling 
mists, afraid of getting left behind and 
losing the path. One path led to no- 
where, that is, to the edge of a precipice 
which you came upon suddenly at a 
corner of the mist. We said there 
ought to be a notice stuck up to warn 
people that the road was broken away. 
“Not many pilgrims come,” said the 


priest, “they do not like the ladders. | 


Those rocks we eall the eighteen Lo 
Han, that is the eighteen disciples of 
Buddha. Now this rock gateway is 
Heaven’s gate.” The mists cleared 
away for a minute and we looked down 
on the herds of cattle and the pastures, 
and the sunshine we had left below. 
“There are tigers and wolves upon the 
mountain,” said the priest; “yes, and 
bears too. They are dangerous towards 
dusk.” 

At last we got to the ladders. There 
were three of them, one on top of the 
other, at short intervals; one had 
twenty-seven rungs. As I was getting 
up it, the mists cleared away and I 
seemed to see all the world below be- 


| came out the north precipice of the 


| tween my feet. I clung to that ladder! 
To the right, looming through the mist 


mountain, even higher than that on 
Omi—one sees that at once, the most 
stupendous precipice I have ever looked 
upon and to all intents and purposes 
sheer. Seen through the mists in that 
way, for a second it filled one with a 
great wonder and made one climb the 
ladder quicker. 

Then at the top we came to it—the 
Boy’s Paradise! A flat stretch of park 





intersected by running streams of an 
icy coolness that leapt over the edge of 
the precipice as cataracts, with green 
moss so thick over the ground tunat, 
wherever I ran my spiked stick into it, 
it sank down a whole foot, and with 
| white moss hanging in festoons from 
the firs and rhododendron trees, 
knotted, gnarled, and twisted, yet 
always reaching a height of at least 
twenty feet. We gathered a profusion 
| of ripe raspberries and sweetest large 
white strawberries as we went along. 
Two sweet little creatures, half mar- 
moset, half squirrel, sat on a bough 
watching us, birds in numbers flew 
across our path, and we came across 
the trail of a deer. Then the muslh- 
rooms! The priests at the temple 
seemed to live on nothing else; mush- 
rooms fresh for summer and dried for 
winter. We picked baskets full of 
| them, and, when they were spread out 
on the ground to dry, they formed the 
most exquisite study in browns, from 
red-brown to cream. There were cur- 
rants too, and blackberries. There was 
| the exquisite delight, too, of forcing 
| one’s way through virgin forest, with- 
out path of any kind, till by dint of 
| breaking off here a twig and there : 
| twig we suddenly found ourselves on 
| the very verge of that tremendous 
| North Precipice and looked across a 
| sea of mountains below away and away 
| to the snowy mountains of Thibet with 
the glaciers clinging yet more visibly to 
| their sides, for we were six days’ walk 
| hearer now. But then we were recalled 
| to looking down below our feet by the 
| sound of the rivers murmuring at least 


| six thousand feet beneath us, and that 
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made one think the edge of the preci- | 
pice rather slippery and shelving, and 
feel inclined to hold on to the rhododen- | 
drons. But only for a minute, for such 
a great height does not make one giddy 
as a lesser one does. 

We roamed about in that wild park 
for several days, wishing we could 
people it with happy boys, and sur- 
prised and amused to find how easily 
and completely we could lose ourselves | 
in it. And we learnt how the young 
priest who had led us up the ladders 
was really the proprietor of all the 
mountain-top, having bought it with 
money collected on begging excursions, | 
so that he might save from the wood- | 
cutters the trees that yet remained | 
around the temple. All the really large 
ones had been cut down. or burnt years 


before. We used to find forest giants 
lying covered with moss and ferns | 


beside the fragments of begun or for- 
saken temples. For during the past 
centuries many different sites had been 
tried before the one temple now exist- 


ing on the mountain-top had been 
built. Then we noticed a path leading 


as it were to the edge of the precipice 
by which we had come up. The coolies, 
who have no nerves, seemed leaning 
over and straining their eyes to see 
down. “There is no rope now,” they 
said, “but see, there is the spring.” I 
was glad there was no rope, for if there 
had been I think I should have been 
tempted to go over the edge, and that 
would have been terrible. 

It seems, till last year, two sisters 
lived in two caves on the face of the 
precipice, about fifty feet from the top. 
Rice, which their father sent them, was 
let down to them by a cord, and they 
drank the water of the spring. There 
was a little sort of platform in front of 
the two caves, which ran far back into 
the rock, one behind the other, and 
there they had lived for seven years, 
remote from the cares as well as the 
pleasures of this life, in order to purify 
their souls after the Buddhist fashion. 
Then last year their mother had died 
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| manage his household. 


| enough 
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and their father had recalled them to 
We wished we 
could have seen tiem and have learnt 
from themselves whether they thought 
their souls had grown purer in that 
awful solitude. It seemed strange to 
think of these two young women thus 
renouncing all the pleasures of life so 
near the very place in which we pic- 
tured a boy’s fancy running frolic, and 
happy boys finding the days never long 
for all the enjoyments they 
offered. 

When we went down the mountain- 
side again, down the three ladders and 


| the steps, along the knife edge, over the 


hump of the elephant’s head and down 
his trunk, down, down into the valley 
below, we turned away from the rock 
amphitheatre we had come up by and 
pursued a still more precipitous path. 
Then turning a little aside to the left 
again we stood among the long grasses 


| at the foot of the great North Precipice, 


looking up at it with its bastions as it 
were, and buttresses, and, strangest of 


| all, its great front door, so that for all 


the world it looked like the front of 
some great World’s Cathedral. We did 
not think of happy boys and their sports 
then, but a little of the two Buddhist 
sisters and a little of the Christian vil- 
lage at the mountain’s foot where the 


| people have all been Christians for over 


one hundred and fifty years; and we 
felt awed by that vast precipice, and 
thought of its Maker and how he had 
disposed the floods of waters that had 
earved out its precipitous sides and 
hardened them so that like terraces 
they stood when all around fell away, 
and thus left himself here a monument 
of his handiwork, that no cathedral 
made by hands could rival. 

And it seemed natural to go to that 
mountain to worship as the pilgrims 
did, although we quite agreed with 
them in not liking the ladders. But one 
must seale ladders or do something like 
it, I fancy, to attain in this world even 
to a Boy’s Paradise. 


ALIcIA BEWICKE LITTLE. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD. 
The mercenary fighting-man is a 


person who seldom receives his due 
reward during his lifetime or his just 
meed of fame after his death. The 
character is one so alien to the age in 
which we live, it belongs so entirely 
to the days when fighting was the only 
occupation for a gentleman, that it has 
forfeited alike our study and our 
sympathy. Volunteers we understand, 
but mercenaries we do not. The world 
apparently has grown to think that 
fighting as a profession,—the bare trade 
of arms unconsecrated by any senti- 
ment of cause or country—is not a noble 
thing, and should not, however ably 
and gallantly followed, be adjudged the 
highest praise. 

Possibly the world is right; but we 
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of mercenaries,—wrong because they 
have played a far larger part in the 
world’s history than is ever ascribed 
to them. One famous corps is indeed 
remembered; the Ten Thousand that 
marched to Cunaxa with Cyrus and 
back again with Xenophon. Few mer- 
ecenaries exercised a much smaller in- 
fluence on history than these, but then 
they had the good fortune to have a 
great historian among them. Yet what 
a change had there been in the history 
of Europe in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, but for the thousands 
of English and Scotch mercenaries who 
fought under Maurice of Nassau and 
Gustavus Adolphus; what a change in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
without the Swiss, the Landsknechts, 
and the Reiters; what a change in the 


| fourteenth without the English who 
served with John Hawkwood! But 


suspect that change of system in the | 
training of fighting men has had far | 


more influence than mere abstract 
humanity in creating this opinion. In 
these days of short service and swift 
wars the old type of professional fight- 
ing man has become extinct. In every 
country the recruit is forced through 
a soldier’s education at high pressure, 


these mercenaries had no Xenophon to 
turn their actions into living history 


| and hence they are but ill remembered. 


The greatest general of the fourteenth 
century was an Englishman whose 
name is unfamiliar to most English- 


| men, if we can recall him to remem- 


and returned to civil life as speedily as | 


possible, that he may earn money to 
pay for the education of others. No 
man, unless he be an officer, devotes 
his whole lifetime to the military call- 
ing, and consequently the few 
cenaries (the name is too ignoble for 
them) who are known to us in these 
later times are without exception 
officers, Gordon, for instance, Valentine 
Baker, and Hobart. It was not so of 
old, when the rule was once a soldier 
always a soldier, and the only school 
was war. Then few men dreamed of 
rising to command except through the 
ranks, and many gentlemen preferred 
to stay all their lives in the ranks, or 
at highest to carry the ensigns of their 
companies. Veteran soldiers were 
worth their weight in gold, and though 
by no means innocent of rapacity, fol- 
lowed their calling from sheer devotion 
to it, and thought themselves unlucky if 
they died in their beds. 

But the world is wrong in its neglect 


mer- | 


brance for a fugitive month we shall 
have done good work. 

It is but vague information that we 
ean gather as to John Hawkwood’s 


youth. He was born in the reign of 
King Edward the Second about the 


year 1320, at Sybil Hedingham in 
Essex; the second son of one Gilbert 
Hawkwood, a tanner. He inherited at 
his father’s death twenty pounds and 


| a hundred shillings (solidi), and sought 


his fortune, as became a spirited young 
gentleman, in the French wars. It is 
tolerably certain that he fought both 
at Crecy and Poitiers, and that he was 
one of the many Englishmen who, 
when the peace of Brétigny threw them 
out of legitimate employment, resolved 
to carry on war on their own account, 
and organized themselves into com- 
panies for that purpose. He must have 
distinguished himself early, for from 
the first he appears to have been elected 
to command the company to which he 
belonged. The number of these bands. 
composed as they were of men of all 
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nations, and the scourge that they laid 
upon France, form the burden of many 
a lamentation in the old French 
chronicles. They roved about plunder- 
ing, burning, and levying blackmail at 
their own sweet will; nor was there in 
the disorganized state of the country 
any chance of putting them down, for, 


rufians though most of them were, 
they were experienced soldiers and 


fought like devils. 


A certain number were at length 


taken away by Bertrand du Guesclin to | 
| tack. 


fight against Pedro the Cruel in Spain. 
but Hawkwood’s company was not of 
these. He stayed in France, and made 
a terrible name by desolating Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy, and finally pass- 
ing swiftly down the Rhone he appeared 
before Avignon and threatened the 
pope himself. In vain the Holy Father 
offered indulgences to all who would go 


on a crusade, and shook all the terrors | 


of bell, book, and candle at those who 
dared to menace him; he was obliged 
to pay blackmail like the rest, and bribe 
them to take service with the Marquis 
of Montferrat against the Visconti in 
Italy. So this company, richer by four 
hundred pounds (a vast sum in those 
days), and a plenary indulgence to boot, 
marched into Piedmont. 

There, however, Hawkwood for some 


reason left them and _ returned to 
France, where we find him in high 


command at the battle of Brignais in 
April, 13862. The marauding companies 
had been at their old work in the dis- 
trict of Lyons, and Jacques de Bourbon 
had been sent against them by the 
crown of France with sixteen hundred 
good fighting men. The French found 
the brigands posted on a hillside where 
it was impossible to ascertain their 
numbers or position, but having a great 
contempt for their enemy they resolved 
to attack at once. But there were cun- 
ning soldiers on the hill that day. As 
the French advanced up the ascent they 
were met by a storm of great rolling 
stones, and the first line of attack was 
beaten back. Bourbon then brought up 
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companions were trying to struggle 
against it and manfully holding their 
ground, a mass of the adventurers 
appeared suddenly on their flank, dis- 
mounted, with shortened lances and in 
close array, as at Crecy and Poitiers, 
and overthrew them utterly. ‘These 
companions fought so ardently that it 
was marvel,” says Froissart; with a 
crafty combination of the tactics of 
Morgarten and Crecy, he might have 
added. We think that we see Hawk- 
wood’s hand in this sudden flank at- 


The company, with Hawkwood still 
in subordinate command, then devas- 
tated Piedmont, and so passed finally 
into Italy, to add one more plague to the 
many already afflicting that unhappy 
country. Every city was torn by fac- 
tions and at feud with some other city: 
the pope was represented by insolent 
and oppressive French legates, while 
he himself lay helpless at Avignon; 
and the Visconti, able, ambitions, un- 
scrupulous, deeply soiled by every 
vice, but strong in tenacity of purpose. 
alone maintained some sway in Italy. 


| Hawkwood and his company were now 


his second line by another side only to | 


be received with the same terrible de- 
fence; and while he and his gallant 


to make themselves felt as an addi- 
tional power, and they made a terrible 
beginning. As they advanced into the 
Milanese they cut their mark deep with 
fire and sword, and the Visconti, at the 
moment weak in the field, could think 
of no means to check them except hy 
further devastation which should cut 
off their supplies. The company 
answered by burning over fifty places, 
by destroying hundreds of others, aud 
by making audacious and successful 
raids on Milan itself. Finally they 
crossed the Apennines into Tuscany 
and took service with Pisa in one of its 
periodical wars with Florence. At the 
close of the first campaign (1363) the 
English insisted that men of all other 
nations should be excluded from the 
band, and that Hawkwood should 
henceforward and always command it. 

At this point we may glance at the 
organization of this famous company, 
the White Company as it was now 
named.’ Its numbers of course varied 


1 White was at that time the English a color, 
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greatly, but when Hawkwood took over 
the command, it consisted of some 
three thousand five hundred horse and 
two thousand foot. The infantry were 
almost entirely archers, the famous En- 
glish bowmen who by “laying their body 
to the bow’ could shoot with more 
deadly effect than any men in Europe. 
They wore but little defensive armor, 
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charge of the pages at some distance, 
for they were used only on the march 
and solely for purposes of swifter 
mobility. The White Company was 
renowned for the speed of its marches, 
which were the more remarkable inas- 
much as they were generally carried 


| out by night; a practice which we are 


an iron helmet, an iron breastpiece and | 


gauntlets. The cavalry was rather 
lighter than that of other nations, the 
men wearing less defensive armor, and 
the horses being less heavily capari- 
soned. The organization, which was 
introduced into Italy by the English, 
wis by “lances;” each lance consisted 
of three men, knight (caporale), squire, 
and page, the two former mounted on 
“reat horses,” the last on a pony. 
Five lances made a post, and five posts 
a standard; so that the squadron as we 
should now call it, consisted of sixty- 
five men. There was generally also a 
commander for every ten lances, so 
that the organization corresponds pretty 
accurately to that which lasted in the 
field until a few years ago in our own 
army; two troops each under a troop 
leader, combined with a squadron under 


2 squadron leader. All officers of 
course were elected. But now the 
essentially English characteristic 


comes in. The cavalry almost invaria- 
bly dismounted for action and fought 
on foot; such was the old English tra- 
dition from the days before the Con- 


quest to Crecy, Poitiers, and even 
Agincourt. For action the whole body 
of cavalry was formed in a circular 


mass (also a relic of very early days) 
presenting a bristling unbroken ring of 
lances. Each lance was held by two 
men, the knight and his squire, and 
from the additional weight thus ac- 
quired could be thrust forward with 
immense force; but the formation was 
in its essence defensive. Meanwhile 
the horses were parked away under 


survival from the white cross worn by them in 
the Crusades. The red cross was assumed at*the 


campaign of Navarrete (1367), and lasted till the 
coming of the red voats. 

1 Bishop Latimer’s description of his training 
with the bow. 





now endeavoring to reintroduce. An- 
other notable feature of the company 
was its scaling-ladders, which were 
constructed of separate pieces fitting 
one into the other, and were the germ 
of the modern fire-escape. Lastly, and 
this is peculiarly English, it was beauti- 
fully turned out on parade. Their arms 
were bright as diligent squires with 
sandstone and oil and leather could 
make them, and they were polished till 
they shone like mirrors. Possibly 
being a white company, they used even 
pipe-clay for their leather; but on this 
point history is silent. 

For the rest they were not reckoned 
so cruel as Germans and Hungarians, 
for though they made little of cutting 
throats, they stopped short at mutila- 
tion and roasting; but they early gave 
rise to the proverb that the English- 
man italianate is a devil incarnate. 
Moreover, they were past masters of 
the art of sacking, a pursuit in which 
the Teutonic natives generally yield 
the palm to the Latin. It is needless 
to add that they were inveterate gam- 
blers. Light come, light go, has always 
been the rule among mercenaries; and 
as it is not the English practice to draw 
a knife in a quarrel, we may reckon 
that they broke each other’s heads 
pretty frequently with no great ill-will, 
and brought great profit to the Italian 
usurers, who kindly opened a bank for 
their special benefit. 

It would be impossible, as well as 
wearisome, to follow Hawkwood step 
by step through the whole of his life 
in Italy. After the first campaign 
against Pisa the Florentines succeeded 
in bribing all but eight hundred men of 
the company to take service with them: 
and it was from his loyalty to the 
Pisans that Hawkwood first made his 
reputation for fidelity. Readers may 
doubt in the sequel whether this good 
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report was well earned, but they must 
remember that straightforward deal- 
ing was rare in Italy in those days. 
The pope was continually forming 
leagues to expel the adventurers from 
the country, but the 
never be held together. Occasionally 
the different bands met and quarrelled 
among themselves; and Hawkwood 
himself suffered a severe defeat from 
attempting with inferior numbers to 
punish the deserters from Pisa. But 
defeats were of small importance 10 
such a man, for the company was easily 
recruited up to its former strength. 
Florence finally bought immunity from 
injury by agreeing to pay him six 
thousand florins annually for five years, 
the first of many similar transactions 
between the two parties. 

In 1368 Italy made a great effort to 
shake off the yoke of the Visconti. A 
great league was formed of the pope, 
the emperor, the king of Hungary, the 


queen of Naples, and the lords of 
Mantua, Padua, and Ferrara. Against 


this coalition the Visconti took Hawk- 
wood into their pay, who at once 
entered the territory of Mantua with 
fire and sword, and when the emperor 


leagues could | 


moved down towards him quietly 
broke the dykes of the Adige and | 
flooded him out of the country. For 


this Englishman was a man of many 
wiles, who could make a handful of 
trumpets and drums personate an army 
on oceasion, and always contrived to 
obtain accurate information as to his 
enemy. Next year his luck changed, 
and he was defeated and taken prisoner; 


but he was no sooner ransomed than | 


this time 
whom he 


he was in the field again, 
against the Florentines, 


defeated by the time-honored strata- | 


gem of a feigned retreat and an am- 
bush. 

After some further service with the 
Visconti he suddenly quarrelled with 
them, for what reason is unknown, 
and in 1372 passed straight into the pay 
of the pope. He had been excom. 
municated times without number on 
previous occasions, but a couple of 


brilliant victories sufficed to reconcile 
him to the Church, and to obtain from 


99) 


Gregory the assurance that he was a 
“most amiable person,” and the man 
nearest his heart. Evidently there was 
a2 comical side to the adventurer’s life, 


| which we must hope that Hawkwood 


profitable 


had the humor to enjoy. But an ad- 
venturer cannot live without pay, and 
Gregory was more profuse in compli- 
ments than in cash. The result was 
that the papal orders for the next cam- 
paign were not obeyed, and that Hawk- 
wood began to cast about for more 
employment. Gregory en- 
treated him to organize a crusade, and 
St. Catherine of Siena wrote him a let- 
ter to the same end; but so old a bird 
was not to be caught, and presently the 
general rebellion of all the papal towns 


gave him the opportunity that he 
needed. He, the most formidable man 


in Italy, though nominally still in the 
pope’s pay, was at liberty to do what 
he would and dictate his own terms. 


He moved straight upon Tuscany, and 


the great cities in terror opened their 
purses and asked how much he would 
take to spare them. He took a hundred 
thousand pounds, a gigantic sum at 


| that time, and then rejoining the pope 


for a heavy price indemnified himself 
for his arrears by the sack of Faenza. 
Bologna only saved herself from a 
similar fate by securing his two little 
sons and holding them as hostages. 


| This was the greatest of his achieve- 


ments in the province of extortion. 
We must pass over the next three 
years which Hawkwood spent partly 
in the papal service and partly in re- 
tirement in his own castle of Cotignola, 
and come to the year 1376, when he 
finally turned against the Church and 
took service with Florence, the city 
wherein his fame is chiefly remembered. 
He made the most exorbitant terms, 
but he could afford to do so, inasmuch 
as Pisa also was bidding for his ser- 


vices; and finally he was not only 
engaged, but was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces of the 


anti-papal league, while to attach him 
still closer to the cause Bernabo 
Visconti, who was at its head, gave 
him his natural daughter to wife. The 
connection thus opened with Florence 
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lasted to the end of his life, the two 
parties developing an ever increasing 
sentiment of regard for each other. 
The Florentines trusted implicitly that 
he would hold by his written engage- 
ments, and they were never deceived. 
As such contracts, except for immunity 
from plunder, seldom were made for 
more than six months, there was not 
perhaps so much difficulty in keeping 
to them; but Hawkwood went beyond 


his contract to benefit Florence, and the | 


city never forgot it. Hence he was 
repeatedly elected captain-general, and 
favored by exemption from taxes and 
other compliments, over and above 
direct payment for his services. 

A final furious rupture with the 
Visconti in 18379 made Hawkwood a 
bitter foe of the family until the day 
of his death; otherwise there is little 
that we need dwell on until we come 
to one of his most famous actions. A 
quarrel had broken out between the 
Carraras, lords of Padua, and the La 
Sealas, lords of Verona, each of whom 
hastened to engage mercenaries to fight 
for him. Hawkwood accepted service 
with the Carraras, and with an army 
of seven thousand five hundred horse 
and one thousand foot, boldly crossed 
the Adige and advanced into Veronese 
territory. The Veronese army, which 
numbered in all close on twelve thou- 
sand men, thereupon made a _ wide 
détour, and hastening down the right 
bank of the Adige cut off Hawkwood’s 
communication with Padua. All sup- 
plies being thus intercepted, the Paduan 
army suffered terribly from hunger, 
and was forced to retreat. For more 
than forty days Hawkwood managed 


by hook or by crook to keep his men | 


together. The stories of the time attrib- 
ute to him actual miracles, and cer- 


tainly he must have shown superhuman 





| critical as a general’s could be. 








energy and resource to bring his army | 


back he did to the Adige. Sut 
once arrived at the bridge over the 
river, which led them from starvation 
to plenty, the army broke up. Half 
of it only remained with Hawkwood, 
the rest fled headlong over the bridge 
to Castelbaldo intent upon nothing but 
food. The Veronese of more 


as 


army, 


| Padua, 
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than four times its strength, was close 
at hand, and the situation was as 
Hawk- 
wood chose the strongest position that 
he could find, entrenched it as well as 
he could, and lay on his arms for the 
night, sending, meanwhile, officers 
across the river to collect the fugitives 
and bring in supplies, a duty which was 
most energetically fulfilled. 

Most men would have made all haste 
to put the river between themselves 
and the enemy, but Hawkwood knew 
better. Next morning he carefully 
reconnoitred the ground, and having 
made choice of his position, ordered his 
men first to eat and drink, and then to 
faliin. The line that he had chosen for 
his front lay along a deep trench or 
drain running from a swamp on iis 
left to a canal on his right; his flanks 
rested thus on two firm points, the 
marsh itself and the dyke of the canal. 
Where the trench and the dam of the 
anal intersected each other, he con- 
structed a bridge of ample width across 
the trench and threw up earthworks to 
protect the passage. He then dis- 
mounted six of his eight regiments of 
horse (they varied in strength from five 
hundred to fifteen hundred men) and 
drew them up in two lines of three 
regiments apiece, the first resting on 
the trench, the second a crossbow shot 
in rear of it. The two mounted regzi- 
ments made the third line, and the 
infantry proper was posted by the 
bridge that he had thrown over the 
trench on his right flank. His whole 
force numbered close on six thousand 
horse and a thousand foot. 

His preparations were hardly com- 
pleted when the enemy came up, with 
over nine thousand horse, sixteen hun- 
dred archers, sixteen thousand peasant 
infantry, and several pieces of artillery. 
They at once dismounted the whole of 
their cavalry, formed it in two lines, 
and advanced to the attack. Strug- 
gling manfully to carry the trench, they 
were beaten back by the battle-axes of 
Hawkwood’s men. Most furious of all 
was the fighting in the centre, where 
stood the young son of the Lord of 
Francis Novello, in command 
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of his regiment, for the Veronese were | 


bent on taking him if they could. 


Hawkwood begged him to retire rather | 


than risk such a catastrophe, but he 
would not, though so hard pressed that 
Hawkwood was obliged to reinforce 
him. Very soon the enemy brought up 
their second line; the trench was filled 
with fascines, and the battle became 
more desperate than ever; but Hawk- 
wood kept feeding the battle from his 
second line, and the trench was held. 
Finally, however, it was necessary to 
withdraw some of the infantry on the 
1ight flank to reinforce the centre, and 
then Hawkwood judged that the time 
was come for a counterstroke. 
Handing over the command of the 
{runt to another officer he took a party 
of mounted men, five hundred horse 
and six hundred mounted archers, 
under his personal direction, and bid- 


| wounded. 
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hour. Nearly five thousand cavalry 
and eight hundred foot soldiers were 
captured, as well as a whole train of 
stores and artillery. Over seven hun- 
dred were killed and eight hundred 
And it must be remembered 
that this action took place a full cen- 


| tury before the new birth of the art of 


war; the artistic handling of the fight- 
ing line, support and reserve, and the 
far-sighted preparation for the counter- 
stroke were taught by no text books, 
and suggested by few, if any, previous 
examples; yet the most accomplished 
soldier of the present day could hardly 
have fought his action more skilfully 
than Hawkwood. Not less noteworthy 
is the courage and confidence with 
which he sacrificed his communication 
with his base at Padua, and staked 


| everything on the issue of a fight in 


ding the infantry on the right also | 


follow him, crossed the trench by the 
bridge that he had made and led them 
full on the enemy‘s left flank. “Carne, 
carne (flesh, flesh)!’ he shouted, 
hurling his baton among the enemy, he 
drew his sword and his cavaliers 
pressed on after him with an irresisti- 
ble shock. It came none too soon, for 
the enemy had called up their last re- 
serves, and had fairly forced the 


as, 


trench. Dismayed by the defeat of their | 


left wing they now gave way, and 
Francis Novello seized the moment to 
mount bis regiment and charge; another 
regiment of the first line followed his 
example, and when they had broken 
the feeble resistance that still remained, 
the rest also mounted for the pursuit. 
Finally, the third line moved off swiftly 
to Legnano to cut off the retreat of a 
party of eight hundred Veronese who 
had contrived to reach their horses, and 


killed or captured every one. Oue 
small party of five thousand men, 
mostly peasant infantry, who had 


found a strong position among the deep 
| from France to join Hawkwood, and 


drains of the marsh, still held out, but 
they were promptly attacked and dis- 
persed. Then the darkness came down 
and the fight was over. 

Never was victory more complete. 
The battle lasted littke more than an 


which his skill alone availed to gain the 
victory. 
After this 
returned to Florence 
short time in peace. The famous 
White Company was dispersed; but 
after very brief service with other 
captains the men drifted back to their 
old commander, unwilling to fight 
under any but him. His next expedi- 
tion was to Naples, whence he was 
recalled by Florence to the more con- 
genial task of taking the field against 
his greatest enemy, Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti. His total force was raised 
to nine thousand horse and five thou- 
sand foot, which made rendezvous at 
Padua in January, 1391, and after some 
days spent in manceuvres and sham 
fights, marched into Veronese territory 
to wrest the city from the Visconti. 
Little, however, was done till May, 
when Hawkwood, weary of desultory 
operations, crossed the Adige and 
struck boldly away for Milan. The 
campaign now resolved itself into a 
race for concentration. A force under 
the Count of Armagnac was expected 


campaign Hawkwood 
and lived for a 


the Visconti were therefore obliged to 
divide their army, which numbered 
twenty-six thousand men, to watch 
both divisions of their enemy. The 


question was which side could unite 
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its forces first to annihilate the other in 
detail. 

Hawkwood, always swift in his 
movements, pushed on across. the 
Mincio, cut to pieces a force which 
tried to bar his passage of the Oglio, 
and finally crossing the Adda, halted 
to wait for Armagnac. He despatched 


messenger after messenger to hurry 
him, but Armagnac, with the self- 


sufliciency of eight-and-twenty, which 
presently led him to disaster and death, 


would not accelerate his march 
oblige any one. Finally Jacopo del 


Verme, who commanded the army of 
the Visconti, seeing that there was 


nothing to be feared from the side of | 
the Alps, concentrated the whole of his | 


force against the army on the Adda; 
and there was Hawkwood left isolated 
on the far side of the river, with four 


difficult streams barring the line of his | 


retreat, and a superior force waiting to 
cut him off. 

Jacopo wrote to his master to ask 
“how he wished the enemy to be 
settled,” so confident was he of success, 
but Hawkwood was not to be disposed 
of so easily. Immediately on receiving 
the news of Armagnac’s defeat he 
began his retreat, re-crossed the Adda, 
and was in Cremonese territory, be- 
tween that river and the Oglio, when 
Visconti’s army came upon him. He 
thereupon halted and entrenched him- 
self, while the enemy encamped a mile 
away, and tried by insult and bravado 
to entice him from his position. Del 
Verme sent him a fox in a cage in token 
of his derision, but Hawkwood quietly 
broke a bar and let the fox escape, 
observing that the animal was not such 
a fool but that he would find a way out. 
For four days he allowed the enemy to 
play their antics unharmed; but on the 
fifth he suddenly sallied out and fell 
upon them with such vigor that no 
fewer than fifteen hundred were killed 
or wounded, and twelve hundred taken 
prisoners. That same night he tied his 
banners to the tree-tops, left the trum- 
peters behind with orders to 
sounding the alarm until daylight, and 
marched quietly away, taking care to 
drop several of his baggage-animals on 


to | 


keep | 





Sir John Hawkwood. 


| the way, that the capture of such spoil 
| might delay the enemy’s march. 
| Next day he reached the Oglio, and 
| while marching up the bank to find a 
| ford was again met by the enemy. 
What happened there is uncertain; all 
that is known is that after two days’ 
incessant fighting, gallant old Hawk- 
wood forced the passage of the river 
and continued his retreat. He must 
have taught the troops of the Visconti 
a severe lesson, for they allowed him to 
pass the Mincio and Adige without 
molestation. Moreover Armagnac was 
now beginning to emerge from the Alps, 
which made a diversion in his favor. 
Sut the greatest danger of the re- 


treat came after the passage of the 
Adige. He was encamped in the plain 


between the Adige, the Po, the Rovigo, 
and the Polesina, and in apparent 
safety, when Jacopo del Verme sud- 
denly broke the embankments of the 
| Adige (those rivers, it must be remem- 
bered, like most rivers that rise from 
| glaciers, raise their beds above the level 
| of the plain), and turned the whole of 
its waters upon the army. It was 
night, and the whole camp was at rest, 
| when it was awakened by the sound of 
| the rising flood, to find the plain turned 
into a vast lake. The situation was 
one which would try the best general 
and the best troops in the world to the 
utmost, but Hawkwood was equal to 
it. So unbounded was the confidence 
of his men in him that there was no 
panic. He quietly ordered the cavalry 
to mount and to take up the infantry 
behind them; and then putting himself 


at their head he made shift, by his 
“knowledge of the ground and such 


guidance as was given by the tops of 
trees above the water, to lead them out 
of the inundation. All that day and 
| part of the next night the unhappy men 
splashed on, the water never lower 
| than their horses’ bellies, now plunging 
deep into some canal whose banks were 
hidden by the inundation, now sticking 
fast in some treacherous swamp. One 
can hardly conceive of a more terrible 
march than this through that icy water. 
From time to time men and horses 


| dropped down and sank out of sight; 
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but the mass kept moving on with the 


indomitable veteran at their head, and | 


at length struck the Adige below the | 


| 
| 


rupture, crossed the dry shingly bed, 


and were in safety once more. 


At Padua Hawkwood was gladly 


entertained by his old pupil Francis | 
of Ar- 


Novello, but the total defeat 


magnae and the facilities thus afforded | 


to the Visconti of carrying the war into 
Tuscany, forced him to retire by rapid 
marches across the Apennines for the 
protection of Florence. There, 
weeks of skilful manceuvring and one 
brilliant victory, the campaign was 
finally brought to an end by a general 
peace, and Hawkwood finally retired 
into private life at Florence. 

There all was done for him that a 
grateful city could do. The Florentines, 
when they heard of his straits north of 
the Po, had given up their army for 
lost; and yet it had returned to them, 


after | 


weakened indeed, but still strong and | 
efficient, after a retreat which for skill, | 


courage, and resolution must be reck- 


oned among the most memorable in 
history. And this it owed to an old 


man past seventy, an adventurer who, 
if he had followed the 
of his kind, would have 

nothing but to save his 

and left his army to its fate. 
had already voted him 
ing the campaign; it now gave him a 
handsome pension for his life, to be 
continued to his widow after his death, 
provided dowries for his daughters, 
and set about erecting a monument to 
contain his ashes when his end should 
come. He appears, however, have 
been constantly in pecuniary difficul- 


eared 
own 
The city 


to 


ties, from which Florence with inex- 
haustible generosity as constantly 


delivered him. 

At last, in 1894, the heart of the old 
man grew sick for home. He asked 
that his pension might be commuted to 
a lump sum, and within five days after 
the application he was dead. Florence 
mourned him with a _ great public 
funeral, and raised to him the monu- 
ment which is still to be seen in the 
Duomo. But Richard the Second, to 
his honor, claimed the ashes of so great 


example of most | 
for | 
skin | 
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2a soldier for England, and Florence 
with great courtesy consented to part 
with them. So at last Hawkwood went 
home; and his body was buried under 
the grey skies of England, whose 
memory not forty years of sunny Italy 
could banish from the rough old war- 
rior’s heart. 

In England he survives as little but 
a name; but in Florence the inscrip- 
tion may still be read on his monument: 
“Joannes Acutus Eques Britannicus 
Dux A®tatis suze Cautissimus et rei 
militaris peritissimus habitus. est.” 
The most skilful general of his age! 
There are but two Englishmen to whom 
this title has been universally conceded, 
John Churchill and John Hawkwood. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
SKATING TOUR IN HOLLAND 
AND FRIESLAND. 

To those to whom foreign travelling 
suggests large towns, and English- 
speaking hotels in the well-worn Brit- 
ish track, the following account of a 
tour around the villages of Holland and 
Iriesland will present ideas more of 
pain than pleasure. But there may be 
some among the skating public who 


A LADIES’ 


| would be glad to hear that the country 


rewards dur- | 


| 


| its full 


they are so familiar with on the long. 
drowsy summer days, is seen only in 
interest when every canal 
bearing from the Zuider to the North 


is 


Sea. Having ascertained that the 
Rhine at Rotterdam—it was now 


February—was bearing to its mouth, 
we (two girls) left Scotland, and, cross- 
ing by Harwich and the Hook, got to 
the Haas Inn, Amsterdam, the next 
day, in time for an excellent break- 
fast. 

Immediately after breakfast we 
called on a Duteh minister whose 
ucquaintance we had made the year 
He was writing his sermon in 
a charming room. Let into the polished 
wood walls (as portraits sometimes are 
in an old-fashioned house) were plaques 
of beautiful Delft china, pictures of 


hefore. 


Dutch scenes, some of them certainly 
a couple 


of feet long. Our friend 
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showed us a wonderful collection of 
valuable letters. Among them were 
three letters from Erasmus, Melanch- 
thon, Luther, and from our Queen 
Elizabeth to her brother Edward. He 
told us about them with immense pride, 
and then said, in rather quaint German, 
“Now that I have shown you my let 
ters, I will show you my wife.” He 
spoke down a tube to the kitchen, 
where she was making the Sunday 
pudding, and she shortly appeared, 
hospitably carrying a fat, black bottle 
of cherry brandy, of which they forced 
us to partake. The Haas Inn stands 
almost next door to the Bible Hotel 
(where in summer one meets all one’s 
Scotch neighbors, and the waiters speak 
perfect English, so that one might just 
as well be in the Grosvenor Hotel in 
London). In the Haas Inn things are 
simpler. The landlord carves the din- 
ner, while his daughter makes our 
coffee; and better was never brewed. 
In the afternoon they are delighted to 
show us the best canal for a run out of 
the town. Certainly this wonderful 


skating scene in Holland, of which we | 


had read so often, is in no way exag- 
gerated. 
stood looking over one of the principal 
bridges, a never-ending stream of 
skaters, from the oldest to the youngest, 
of every rank and profession. 

We made our way to the Amstel 
River and skated out of the town ona 
well-swept track of about twenty feet 
wide, over beautiful black ice. The day 
was absolutely calm and cloudless, 
Every twig on the trees was encrusted 
in a white rime and stood out against 
the blue sky like silver. We put on our 
skates (Hilliard Patent) at one of the 
large bridges about the centre of the 
town. 
was amazingly entertaining, flags were 
flying from most of the windows, bands 
were playing, and the town wore a 
most festive appearance. 


We skated up the Amstel about four | 
miles, and stopped to rest in a shelter— | 


| 


three walls of straw without a roof, 
where hot milk could be had. These 
shelters occur on the ice-track in Hol- 


land every mile or two, and, near the | 


There flowed under us, as we | 


Here the whole scene before us | 





in Holland and Friesland. 


towns, every hundred yards. In Fries- 
| land, however, they are sometimes five 
| or Six miles apart, and the difficulty of 
| keeping on the right canal is therefore 
greatly increased. 

When we got into Amsterdam again 
our skates caused much interest, a good 
many men asking to see them as we 
were about to leave the river. 

After a stroll around we returned to 
| the Haas Inn, where, as the landlord 
and his daughter spoke German, we had 
a delightful evening discussing routes 
and plans. We followed their advice, 
and invested each in a pair of native 
Friesland skates for the journey before 
us. 
| These skates have narrow flat soles 
| of wood with a blade hardly half the 
| breadth of an English acmé. They pro- 
ject beyond the foot almost six inches, 
| 





and are turned up at the toe almost 
three. They have no screw or clasp 
of any kind, being attached to the feet 
by strong leather thongs at the toe and 
| heel. The natives wear them as often 
| over slippers as boots, and we saw 
| many children using them with stock- 
| ings only. The advantages of these 
skates are unspeakable over rough ice, 
| and even on our unpractised feet they 
| carried us greatly faster than our own. 
| It was, however, with some anxiety as 
to how we should manage on them that 
we left Amsterdam next morning to 
skate north. Being a perfect day, calm 
as summer, with a cloudless sky, hun- 
dreds of people were on the ice-track, 
all bound like ourselves for Marken 
Island. (We each carried a knapsack, 
containing a piece of soap, nightdress, 
comb, and tooth-brush.) The first two 
or three miles, at corners, or when even 
slightly pushed against, we generally 
fell, not being possessed of the balance 
to enable us to keep our skates under 
our feet. This was rathera bother, as it 
made us painfully hot (clad as we were 
| for the arctic regions), and also more 
tired than one likes to be at the end of 
four or five miles, with sixteen still to 
go. 


On reaching Monnickendam, a village 


/ about ten miles north of Amsterdam, 


we landed and walked, with thousands 
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of other holiday-makers, on to the 
Zuider Zee, where a féte was being 
held. One could here enter the lists 
and run a race, or hire an ice-boat for 
five merks, or go into a booth and drink 
hot milk and eat sausage sandwiches. 
The crowd was most entertaining, and 
we could hardly tear ourselves away. 
The Island of Marken, for which we 
were bound, is famous as one of the few 
places where a national costume is still 
commonly worn. The women have 


| 
| 


| 
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had got up at intervals during the night 
to put on. Every bit of one’s body that 
one was not lying on was as cold as an 
iceberg. I was turning all night to 
warm the unfortunate uppermost side. 

It is no doubt a terrible thing to suffer 
in any way from extremes, and this is 
one of the difficulties we had to en- 
counter in Holland. To be too hot is 
bad; to be too cold, worse. Ina skating 


| tour it seems difficult often to hit the 


long hair in ringlets, and wear green | 


and red bodices ornamented with a 
coarse lace, and short skirts. The 
men’s trousers are almost like skirts— 
they are so enormously wide. They are 
a rough-looking people, and have not 
too good a reputation as regards their 
treatment of strangers. 

Marken is about two miles from the 
mainland. We skated in at the harbor 


gates, and were much interested in the | 


old wooden houses, almost all of them 
built on piles, that straggle unevenly 
over the flat-lying ground. 

We did not, however, linger here, as 
we had wasted much time among the 
revellers on the other side, so we skated 
north to the village Edam (famous for 


its cheese), getting there soon after 
sunset. Our inn, the Heerenlogement, 


was on the canal. It was an intensely 
cold night—our eyebrows, eyelashes, 


and hair were quite white, as if pow- | 


dered, from our breath blowing back 
and freezing on them. 
were frozen as hard as a board (most 
unpleasant if the end of your nose is 
skinned by the cold). 

But the joys of the sandy-floored bar- 
room, with its glowing stove, the over- 
powering importance that dinner 
assumes when one has come a good 
many niles for it, the chair beside the 
stove where from head to foot you 
throb with sensations of aggressive 
animal comfort—these are not to be 
felt in places where it is possible for 
the weak flesh to take train or tram. 

We went to bed early. The cold was 
awful. There were no stoves in either 
of our bedrooms. Long before morn- 


ing I was fully dressed in my clothes, 
fur hat, and sealskin gloves, which I 


Handkerchiefs | 


medium. 

The thermometer in the village bed- 
rooms was rarely above 20°, and if, 
through the bursting of a jug, all the 
hot water went on to the floor, instead 
of into the basin, on the excellent slide 
almost immediately formed one could 
enjoy oneself much more wholesomely 
and pleasantly than in any ridiculous 
attempts to wash. 

Breakfast at 8. 30 (tea and eggs) was 
most reviving, after which we put on 
our skates by the stove, and stepped 
down the hen’s ladder covered with 
straw on to the canal. Twelve miles 
north brought us to Horn, still on the 
Zuider Zee. We sat for a long time 
watching the people skating on the bay, 
and then started off westwards. <An- 
other twelve miles of beautiful ice 
brought us to Alkmaar by 3.30 in the 
afternoon. The entrance into this town 
was most picturesque. Crowds of peo- 
ple skating along narrow canals—old, 
overhanging houses rising from the 
ice. A constant passing up and down 


| of sleighs, drawn more often by dogs 





than horses, and, alongside, rows of 
brightly colored barges firmly fixed in 
the ice. 

Before dinner we went to a concert 
given by the village orchestra. We 
enjoyed it much more than we ever 
remember having enjoyed one in our 
own country. At home we feeble. 
minded mortals sometimes go to con- 
certs to sit, bolt upright and cramped, 
for hours. The Alkmaar concert lasted 
three-quarters of an hour, and was, 
therefore, entirely a pleasure instead of 
a pain. 

We dined in our hotel, the Heerenloge- 
ment, and strolled afterwards by moon- 
light in and out among the old streets; 
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then down on to the Great Northern 
Canal, where there was a large gather- 
ing of people of all classes, and much 
fun going on; so that it was rather late 
before we got back to our hotel. 

In the morning it was snowing. 
waited until eleven, when it seemed 
to have cleared up, and then started to 
skate back to Amsterdam. Before we 
had gone very far, however, the snow 
came on again, and we were enveloped 
in it. The very ground seemed to be 
snowing, and a strong wind rose right 
in our faces. This was the only bad 
day we had, and it was rather an inter- 
esting experience. 
of about three miles long, and had a 
terrible struggle to reach the straw 
shelter, against the blinding snow. 
We found a good many peasants, male 
and female, crouching behind this 
erection, sheltering one another, and 
warming their children’s hands by 
holding them in their mouths. 

After we had _ passed through 
Wormerei, a long, straggling town, it 
got even worse—the snow had covered 
our track, and the ice was bad. Zan- 
dam was our next town—we thought 
we never should reach it. I generally 
skated first with one hand behind me, 
which my sister held. This gave her 
no wind to skate against, and she gave 
me some of her way. It was the general 
custom to skate in single file, either 


using a pole or thus taking hands. 
Through the snow we heard skates 


behind us, and three giant Dutchmen 
loomed through, skating in this way, 
one behind another. I thought the last 
of them invited me to take his disen- 
gaged hand; at any rate it was held out 
behind him, so I took it, and away we 
all went. Suddenly bells are heard, 
a sleigh drawn by three dogs, laden 
with barrels. and a woman, baby, and 
man in fur cap, comes in sight. The 
track very narrow. Our leader's 
skate catches in a rut; he shoots into 
deep snow on the right side, head first. 
Instantly we all separate. My sister 
takes one side of the sleigh and I the 
other; we dash on without turning, and 
never see our three men, or those three 
dogs with the woman, the man, and the 


is 


We | 


We crossed a lake | 
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baby. again. Our journey through Hol- 
land was made up of meetings and 
partings of this kind. It was five o’clock 
before we got to Amsterdam; we had 
taken exactly six hours to come twenty- 
two miles; but we had often to stop 
altogether, because of the snow, and 
again and again we had to take off our 
skates and walk, wherever the track 
was too deeply covered to skate over. 

The first sight of ..msterdam wus 
very fine. Every mast on the ships was 
encased in ice, like a shroud. Every 
dome and spire towered white against 
the sky. We skated to our hotel, dined, 
changed our clothes, and caught the 
6.30 train for Leeuwarden, the capital 
of Friesland. By 11.30 that night we 
were seated in the luxuriously heated 
coffee-room of the Hotel de Nieuwe 
Doelen in that town, drinking chocolate 
and eating eggs. The bedrooms here 
were greatly warmer than in the village 
inns, and it was in consequence of this 
unusual comfort that we did not meet 
each other at breakfast until after ten 
next morning. 

Before we had finished, our host, a 
most amiable young Dutchman, asked 
us to go with him to the racecourse, 
where the Ice Club was to meet, and a 
good many Friesians were to compete 
for the special prize of the year. This 
we were delighted to do. and we spent 


the whole day there watching the 
racing. which is most exciting. The 


champion, a youth of about five-and- 
twenty. won that afternoon his seven- 
teenth medal. He wore racing skate- 
blades, projecting many inches in front 
of his feet, attached to his boots with- 
out a wooden sole. 

About + P.M. we left the crowd, and 
took a run out of Leeuwarden about 
three miles, to have a look at the 
country, which is as flat as Holland, 
with the usual windmills for decoration. 
Though snow had fallen all the previous 
day in Friesland, the tracks had been 
swept absolutely clean, and the ice, in 
any direction one chose to take, was as 
smooth as glass. This we found to be 
the case all over Friesland, except 
actually in or immediately around any 
large town or village, where constant 
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traffic often made the surface rougher 
than was desirable. We sat down on 
a bridge at the outskirts of Leeuwarden, 
and watched strange varieties of life 
glide before us on the silent skate. The 
glories of the setting sun were shed on 
the noisy, bustling little town, and on 


the absolutely lifeless country, that 
stretched in ghostly whiteness far into 
the darkening distance. The only 


sounds that broke the silence, as we | 


stood in the centre of this silver circle, 
were the tinkling bells of the quaint, 
brightly colored sleighs, as, with almost 
noiseless speed, they dashed down the 
canal and disappeared like lightning. 


In former days the Frieslanders were | 
famous for their fast and furious driv- | 
ing, and this resulted so often in acci- 
| We recommended a sleigh, and some 


dents that the man who could reach his 
destination without upset or collision 
was entitled to claim a kiss (from any 
member of his cargo worth the kissing), 
as a reward for his marvellous powers 
asa Jehu. 


How can we say too much in praise | 


of a country where nobody is drunk, and 
nobody begs? Here rapidity on the ice 
regulates rank. He alone is possessed 
of any position who can wheel on his 
iron keel. Friesland bows her knee to 


the champion skater, as England bows | 


hers to the combined powers of beauty. 
wit, and wealth. One may enter the 
ice-rink with skinned face and clothes 
none the better for being slept in, and 
searcely money to supply two meals 


a day, and yet if, with easy grace on | 


strong outside edge and steady balance, 
such a skater without effort, 
round one or 
figures, he is instantly surrounded by a 
large and appreciative crowd, who vie 
with each other in performing the 
many civilities it is in the power of the 
native to tender to the stranger. 


sweeps, 


That afternoon, as we were skating | 


through a small village, we overtook 
a pair of English people, husband and 
wife, and as their signals of distress 
were unmistakable we stopped to see 
if we could help them. Their story was 
short and pathetic. Sitting by the blaz- 


ing fire in their own luxurious English 
drawing-room, with tempers embittered 


two of the ordinary club | 


} or 
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by the long frost, which had stopped 
their hunting, they stumbled by chance 
on an article in a paper giving a glow- 
ing account of Dutch skating in general 
and Iriesland skating in particular. 
They determined instantly to cross by 
Hlook (or by crook), and next morning 
they started. But the chief thing had 
been forgotten. In their hurry and ex- 
citement they had not remembered 
that they couldn’t skate. Their only 
performances on the ice had been round 
their own little pond, well swept by the 
gardener, and provided with plenty of 
chairs to rest upon. So it came about 
that the lady found, after three hun- 
dred yards or so, that her legs would 
carry her no farther; she had such 
terrible pains in her ankles, she said. 


supper as soon as possible, for they had 
had no food since leaving the steamer 
at 5.80 that morning, having instantly 
put on their skates, under the delusion 
that they would be able to use them. 

As we were at dinner that evening 
we were surprised to receive an invita- 
tion to a ball given by the Ice Club. 
The ball, to which we went, was held 
in a large hall, used sometimes as a 
theatre. The orchestra, a very good 
one, was on the stage. We might have 
had many partners for every dance; 
several times girls asked us to take a 
turn with them, just to say, probably, 
that they had danced with natives from 
that barbarous and unknown country, 
Scotland. The Friesian man’s dress is 
extremely pretty. Black velvet coat, 
waistcoat, and knee breeches with sil- 
ver buttons, and bright blue stockings. 
The women for the most part were 
dressed in ordinary skirts and colored 
blouses, but about a dozen of them 
wore the native costume—bright green 
red with a great deal of 
lace let in in front, and things exactly 
like skull-caps on their heads, made 
of brightly polished gold. 

We spent a few more delightful days 
in this country, drifting about from vil- 
lage to village, witnessing many amus- 
ing scenes. The distances here from 
place to place are much longer than in 
North Holland, and it is well to make 


dresses, 
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sure that the village you fix on to pass 
the night in is large and grand enoug 

to boast of private bedrooms. For in 
some a large room with beds all round 
pro bono publico) is all the accommoda- 


tion that it is possible to get. We 
returned to Amsterdam vid Sneek, 
Heerenven, Meppel, and Zwolle, all 


places well worth a visit. 

As we were making our way across 
one of the bridges in Amsterdam, a 
crowd of people looking over excited 
our curiosity. We leant over. The 
hitherto unknown sight of a Dutchman 
doing figures met our eyes. He wore 
English acmés, and was the worst 
figure-skater we have ever seen. His 
eights were miserable and his threes 
writhed to death, long before getting to 
the centre. In his once-backs his body 
looked the wrong way. We wished to 
go down and incite him to break his 
wobbly back over a bracket turn, and 
so end his pain, but the near approach 
of the dinner-hour warned us to make 
haste lest we should miss the first 
course. We were proud to know how 
inferior this Dutch wonder’s achieve- 
ments were to those of that most noble 
body—the Edinburgh Skating Club. 

Next morning we spent half an hour 
in front of Rembrandt’s “Night 
Watch,” then sent our boxes to the 
Hague, and skated after them. 
was perfect most of the way, and what 
wind there was was in our favor. We 
spent the night in the Vieux Doelen, 
a most comfortable hotel, and visited 
the picture-gallery in the morning. In 
the afternoon we went to the park to 
see the young queen skate, but unfortu- 
nately she had just left the pond. We 
waited, however, to watch the court 


ladies and other retainers playing 
games, and evidently enjoying the ice 
much. That night we crossed, regret- 


fully, to England. 

If there are any of our readers, even 
with only ten days to spare, and about 
as many pounds to spend, strong 
enough to skate thirty or forty miles a 
day, and appreciative enough to enjoy 
anything and everything that may turn 
up, let them step over to Holland, and 
revel there on the abundant good ice, 








The ice | 


| 





The Lost Ambassador. 


and in the still more abundant good- 
will of these our most delightful 
neighbors—the Dutch. 


From Good Words. 
THE LOST AMBASSADOR. 
HOWITT. 


BY MARGARET 


FIRST PAPER, 


The spiriting away of an English 
minister plenipotentiary in Branden- 


burg, which occurred during the 
political cyclone that swept over the 
Continent at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, is one of those historical events 
which will probably go down to pos- 
terity in the same category of mystery 
as the identity of the Man with the 
Iron Mask. Hushed up at the time, it 
nevertheless remains a__ startling 
enigma; and as one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of Berlin aptly asserted 
in 1850, ‘‘is an episode that, amidst the 
stirring facts of the period, appears 
ever and anon as a spectre.’ 
Benjamin Bathurst, a scion of the 
noble and distinguished house of that 
name, was the third son of the Rey- 
erend Henry Bathurst, Canon of 
Christchurch, and who later promoted 
to the See of Norwich, was for a long 
period the only Liberal bishop in the 
House of Lords, and predecessor at 
Norwich of Bishop Stanley, the father 
of Arthur Stanley, Dean of West- 
minster. The subject of our sketch 
was born at Oxford in 1783, and edu- 
cated at Winchester, where he distin- 
guished himself by his _ classical 
attainments, and was sent at the very 
“arly age of fourteen to New College, 
1 So writes one of the legal narrators of ‘‘Das 
Verschwinden des Lord Bathurst in Perleberg 
in 1809. Der neue Pitteval. T. A. Brockhaus. 
1850.” This German account is drawn up from a 
chaotic mass of vaguely worded and incomplete 
documents and from hearsay, collected evidently 
many years ago by some employee of the Court of 
Justice at Perleberg. It testifies to a veil having 
been thrown over crime, and to the depositions of 
law having been tampered with and suppressed at 
the time when Napoleon the First paralyzed the 
moral force of Europe. Lucid and reliable infor- 
mation from private authentic sources supplies 
important data for this article in Good Words. 
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Oxford. After taking his degree he 
entered upon his diplomatic career as 
attaché at the English Embassy at 
Vienna. There he became engaged to 
the sister of a fellow attaché, Miss Call, 
daughter of Sir William Call, and on 
his return home the subsequent year, 
1805, was married with special license 
to the lady of his choice, by his father, 
who had just been made _ bishop. 
Shortly after his marriage he proceeded 
as envoy to Stockholm, for which ap- 
pointment no one could be more fitting, 
since his brilliant abilities, the urbanity 
and elegance of his manners, enhanced 
by rare personal charms, made him 
admirably qualified to shine at courts. 

In 1809, on his return from this 
embassy, in which he acquitted himself 
to the entire satisfaction of the govern- 
ment, he was sent on a mission of grave 
importance to Vienna, being none other 
than that of seeking to induce Austria 
and Prussia to coalesce with England 
against Napoleon, and probably to 
settle the subsidies. In this mission of 
concluding a triple alliance offensive 
and defensive, Mr. Bathurst failed, 
owing to the pusillanimity of Prussia 
and the weakness of Austria, who had 
been repeatedly beaten in fatal conflict 
with France during the current year, 
and there was no resource but to return 
home. He had to relinquish his origi- 
nal plan of journeying to England via 
Malta, for Trieste (the port from which 
he would under ordinary circumstances 


have embarked) was in the hands of the | 
French, and he had given umbrage to | 


Napoleon by endeavoring to insurrec- 
tionize the Illyrian provinces, which 
the latter had forcibly wrested from 
Austria. 
which this route would have exposed 
him, is clearly demonstrated by the 
fact of the political agent whom Mr. 


How imminent the danger to | 


Bathurst had employed being a few | 
months later seized by the French, first | 
confined in the citadel of Verdun, and | 


then in Ham. 

The entire continent, however, vir- 
tually formed one vast empire under 
the Corsican conqueror, of which 
France was but a province, and so great 
was the peril which our envoy every- 
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where encountered, that in deciding to 
return vid Berlin and Hamburg he 
travelled incognito. Many eyes must 
have rested admiringly on the young 
merchant calling himself Koch, whose 
finely chiselled features, and profusion 
of dark curling hair were surmounted 
by a costly fur cap, whose tall, manly 
form was clad in accordance with the 
latest fashion in an elaborately frogged 
grey cloth frock coat and pantaloons to 
match; whilst a very valuable cloak of 
purple velvet lined with sable defended 
this Adonis of twenty-six from the cold, 
the weather being wintry. Aaufmann 
Koch travelled “extra post” in a car- 
riage and four, accompanied by two 
meu of less distinguished appearance; 
one being his German secretary, whose 
real name never transpires, he first 
assuming the alias of Strauss then of 
Fischer, and finally of Kriiger; and the 
other, Nicholas Hilbert, his valet, like- 
wise a German, who always retains his 
true name and character. 

At noon on Saturday, November 
1809, the extra post reached the little 
town of Perleberg, lying half-way 
between Berlin and Hamburg, and on 
the frontier of the newly created king- 
dom of Westphalia, which Napoleon 
had raised out of the ruins of Hanover 
for his effeminate brother Jerome. The 
postillions drove into the market-place, 
where stand the statue of Ronald, the 
tath-haus, and the equally quaint old 
church of St. James, and stopped at the 
posting-house. Here the travellers 
alighted, and entering the adjoining 
hostel, ordered dinner and a fresh relay 
of horses to carry them on without delay 
to Lenzen. 

In the dining-room were seated two 
Jews, who had shortly before arrived 
by the same route, were bound also for 
Lenzen, and also travelling extra post. 
Although they were afterwards ascer- 
tained to be respectable tradesmen, 
they may have awakened suspicion in 
Mr. Bathurst, who arrived in a very 
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excited state of mind, believing rightly 
or wrongly that he had been pursued 
by some emissary or enemy as far as 
the last stage, Kyritz. 

It must be remembered that precisely 
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in 1809 Napoleon seemed to be speedily 
realizing his scheme of subduing the 
entire world. Even on this identical 
twenty-fifth of November the Prussian 
envoy returned to 
gratulating the emperor on his recent 


Berlin from con- | 


conquests in Austria and his approach- | 


with the Archduchess 
Marie Louise. Fortunately the French 
troops had evacuated the Prussian 
fortresses, and in driving through Ber- 
lin Bathurst had witnessed the prepara- 
tions of a relieved capital to welcome 
back the unfortunate monarch Fried- 
rich Wilhelm III., and his noble-minded 
consort Louise, from their long banish- 
ment. Prostrate Prussia lay in a state 
of transition that was fraught with 
innumerable dangers. Starving va- 
grants and marauders of all sorts 
scoured the country, far and wide. 
Every mauvais sujet gave himself out 
as a deserter from the detested French 


ing marriage 
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wife 
The son. 
Augustus, bore a notoriously bad repu- 


establishment to his masculine 


and their grown-up children. 


tation. After an idle apprenticeship to 
a tanner, he had loafed from land to 
land, and thus, picking up several 
languages, had finally returned to act 
the part of interpreter to the foreign 
officers; and when no extra post arrived, 


| to spend his time drinking and gambling 


in low pot-houses, “In order,’ as he 
said, “to cheer himself up.” 

We know not how Mr. Bathurst spent 
his time at the inn, for he had counter- 
manded the fresh relay of horses; and 
rau Schmidt was seen out in the 
market-place keeping watch over the 
stranger’s travelling carriage; but the 


| long delay about starting became irk- 


army; and made appeals to the public | 


sympathy without supporting 
doubtful patriotism by proofs. Perle- 
berg swarmed with such rabble, and 
even runaway officers from the neigh- 
boring States seem to have selected 
that small town as their place of 
rendezvous, without being able to give 
the authorities satisfactory explana- 
tions of their ulterior designs. The 
insecurity of the roads was such that 


France threatened to send a Colonne 
Vobile through the district to arrest 


the vagabonds; and in order to prevent 
this foreign interference the Prussian 


government issued most peremptory 


his | 


| and the 


injunctions to the local magistrates to | 


be on the alert. 

No wonder then that Mr. Bathurst 
immediately on arriving in Perleberg 
submitted his Prussian passport to the 
military commandant, who was like- 
wise postmaster, an office of great trust 
in those disturbed times, with 
request to be guarded during his stay 
in Perleberg. It was accorded, and two 
sentinels speedily marched to the post 
inn to protect the stranger. Even 
Schmidt, the landlord, and his family 
were suspicious characters. He was an 
old retired non-commissioned officer, 


who left the entire management of the 


the | 


some to her, and she retired, leaving the 
equipage in the charge of her daughter, 
then of her son, and finally, as night 
advanced, of the maid, Elizabeth Nagel, 


who was also the letter-carrier of 
Perleberg. 


At seven o'clock, for some unknown 
reason, the sentinels were dismissed 
horses were ordered to be 
harnessed at nine. The Jews were still 
in the coffee-room and did not in fact 
depart until midnight. And now occurs 
an inexplicable incident, which seems 
somehow to have arisen as a prelim- 
inary to the proposed continuance of 
Mr. Bathurst’s journey. It introduces 
us to Captain von Klitzling, the mili- 
tary commandant residing in a private 


dwelling close to the Rath-haus; a 
resolute, circumspect, and honorable 


man, and a good officer, though at times 
earried away by the violence of his 
temper. 

Forty years ago and more, an old 
lady, the wife of a “Sanitiits-Rath” in 
Perleberg used to relate how, when she 
was young, and cook and housekeeper 
to Captain von Klitzling, her employer 


| stepped into the kitchen on the ground 
| floor at eight o’clock that wintry night 


| of 
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November 1809, and bade her 
quickly boil water and make some good 
tea, for he had up-stairs a stranger, who 
was perishing of cold. 

“I had fortunately,” she would say. 
and then correct herself to “unfortu- 
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nately,’ explaining that had a delay | turned my head.” 


arisen, she firmly believed a great 
crime might have been averted. “I had 
unfortunately water boiling at the 
moment, so I quickly carried the steam- 
ing tea up into the commandant’s room. 
There I found a handsome young gentle- 
man, attired in a grey cloth suit. 
diamond brooch in his shirt-frill, and 
with a splendid fur cloak. Yet he was 
shivering either from cold, terror, or 
anguish, and was in such a tremble he 
could hardly hold the cup. Von Klitz- 
ling, who was suffering from a bad sore 
throat, with his neck bandaged, and 
could searecely articulate, withdrew 
after bidding me entertain the for- 
eigner. I managed to carry on a con- 
versation, for he understood some 
German and I some French. He told 
me ‘he was very much knocked up, but 
must be off again!’ and on leaving 
slipped some money into my hand, 
which I declining to take, he patted me 
on the shoulder and said I was ‘a dear, 
kind girl.’ 

“The tea had evidently revived him. 
He wrapped himself in his fur cloak, 
and once more exclaiming, ‘I really 
must be off,’ rushed out of the froat 
door, not however, to my surprise, 
straight across the market-place to the 
post-house, but abruptly round the 
corner, down the Quer-Gasse. I was 
about to hurry after him to set him 
right, when it occurred to me, he was 
probably going to the German Coffee 
House, where the country nobility were 
holding a ball that night. 

“Searcely had he vanished when 
Augustus Schmidt suddenly accosted 
me, asking for ‘the lord.’ I told him 
‘the lord,’ as he called him, had gone 
down the Quer-Gasse towards the shoe- 
market. Then off he bolted in hot 
haste, and as he never came back, he 
probably overtook him at the end of the 
street, just at the Hackers’ House by 
the river-side. After a while the lord’s 
two attendants came inquiring for him 
from the commandant. They were in 
a fearful state of trepidation, and their 
outspoken alarm at his non-appearance 
soon threw the whole town in commo- 
tion. And for a time the uproar quite 
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And she would 
significantly add, “If the handsome 
young foreigner were really murdered 
in Perleberg, then the foul deed was 
done by Augustus Schmidt in the house 
of the Hackers.” 

Of these Hackers we shall hear again. 
A great flaw next occurs in the narra- 
tive from the written report of the 
secretary and valet being wanting. It 
is always said that they informed the 
commandant that their chief and they 
were about to continue the journey, 
when he suddenly stepped behind the 
carriage and disappeared. Was it then 
that he fled across the dimly lighted 
square to the commandant’s? or did 
that perplexing visit really occur 
earlier, and he manage (total stranger 
as he was in Perleberg), after discover- 
ing he was on the wrong track, to 
retrace his steps in the dark winter 
night to his hotel? Again, we have 
heard of him wrapped in the rich fur 
cloak, and yet we shall find his valet 
implying that his master was last seen 
without it, and that he regarded him- 
self as responsible for its safe keeping. 

This, however, is certain, Captain von 
Klitzling took the secretary, now calling 
himself Fischer, and the valet Hilbert 
in a post-carriage to another inn, the 
Golden Crown, where he left them in 
charge of a guard of cuirassiers; he 
then ordered the bailies to make a 
strict search for the missing merchant 
Koch, for a valuable fur cloak, his 
property, and for a second fur cloak of 
minor worth belonging to Herr Fischer. 

Perleberg possessed four  bailies, 
chosen from the shopkeepers or pro- 
fessional men, who performed gratui- 
tously the duty of keeping clean the 
streets, regulating the size of the 
manure heaps in the public thorough- 
fares, ordering the killing of glandered 
horses, besides the more onerous one of 
keeping an eye on all suspicious charac- 
ters, for which reason they had 
petitioned government to be allowed 
to carry arms, but without success. 

Roused from their slumbers, the four 
honest men bravely faced the storm 
then raging; and battling with the 
fierce elements sought with their lan- 
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terns, both high and low, for the 
missing stranger, and while so doing 
refreshed themselves at the town’s 
expense each with a glass of punch at 
the Coffee House, where the nobility 
were still dancing. 

About noon on Sunday, November 
26, Von Klitzling informed bhbailie 
Phutzenreuter by word of mouth that 
he was called away for a few hours 
from Perleberg on important business, 
and that whatever might transpire 
concerning the lost stranger should be 
reserved for his return. So no other 
step was taken except employing a 
fisherman to drag the river Stepenitz, 
which meanders through and around 
Perleberg. 

On the following day Bailie Phutzen- 
reuter and Bailie Teblow waited on the 
commandant; but he had not yet re- 
turned, and his man-servant urged the 
civic officials to continue to seek for the 
valuable fur cloak; that of Fischer 
having been obtained by Captain Von 
Klitzling’s two orderlies from the land- 
lady of the Post, who had explained 
that it had been left in the coffee-room. 

As neither they nor Von Klitzling’s 
footman had ever seen the rich fur 
cloak, Bailie Phutzenreuter and Bailie 
Schultz, attended by a constable, pro- 
ceeded to the Golden Crown, and con- 
veyed Nicholas Hilbert to Bailie Phut- 
zenreuter’s house, where they took 
down his evidence regarding the lost 
article; and in order to prevent his con- 
versing with any outsider, conveyed 
him back in like manner to the Golden 
Crown. 

That same Monday evening Von 
Klitzling, whom it was rumored had 
privately been to Berlin, was once more 
in Perleberg. He sent the next morn- 
ing a thundering reprimand to Bailie 
Phutzenreuter for “having presumed in 
his absence to remove from the hotel, 
where he was under arrest as a State 
prisoner, the servant of Koch, the 
escaped merchant, especially as the 
bailie and his colleagues must be fully 
convinced of the impropriety and 
illegality of such a proceeding.” 

The bailies were enraged at this dic- 
tatorial attack on their authority. They 
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felt themselves in the right, and the 
first awakening of the dormant spirit 
of citizenship in the small German 
States, and resistance to the military 
authority to which they had long 
tamely submitted, gave them courage 
to demand satisfaction. They main- 
tained that Von Klitzling before start- 
ing on his journey had ordered them to 
search for the valuable cloak; that far 
from being remiss, they had acted most 
promptly; that had Hilbert really been 
under arrest, it had been the duty of 
the cuirassiers to prevent his removal; 
but that it was impossible he could be 
considered in the light of a State 
prisoner, because it was contrary to ail 
rule that two persons suspected of 
being accomplices should be allowed 
to occupy two rooms that communi- 
cated; that Nicholas Hilbert, moreover, 
went about freely in the inn mixing 
with the household and guests. They 
concluded by saying that “they de- 
served from the commandant thanks 
rather than reproof, they having per- 
formed their functions disinterestedly 
at the risk of their lives and the ruin 
of their healths, and that if such was 
the return made to them, they would 
resign their office to those who were 
better able to execute it.” They ap- 
pealed to the Prussian government, and 
begged until an answer came from Ber- 
lin to be spared the discharge of further 
municipal duties. The burgomaster in 
very flattering terms refused to accept 
the resignation of the much aggrieved 
bailies. 

Von Klitzling on his part continued to 
fume with rage. He was indignant 
that he, the commandant of a frontier 
town, a captain, a nobleman, should 
have his military authority questioned 
by citizens, by underlings in office; that 
bailies, mere petty tradesmen, should 
hold such language to him. He was 
determined to have satisfaction. 

But the order that was issued from 
Berlin on January 8, 1810, is charac- 
teristic of a new and better state of 
things. “Friedrich Wilhelm, by the 


grace of God, King of Prussia, makes 
authorities that 
Lestocq 


known to the civil 


Lieutenant-General has en- 
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joined Captain von Klitzling to be 
more cautious in his expressions; and 
that the bailies are to continue in the 
exercise of their duties, which they 
have up to the present date so zealously 
performed.” 

On the evening of November the 
news ran through Perleberg that 
Elizabeth Nagel had privately informed 
the police that Augustus Schmidt 
possessed the rich fur cloak of the miss- 
ing stranger, and it soon also became 
known that when arrested at a low 
gambling-house he did not deny the 
charge. Search was then made on the 
Schmidt premises, and the violet velvet 
and sable robe was found hidden in a 
sack that had been thrust under a pile 
of logs in the wood-cellar. The pris- 
oner, on being examined, declared it to 
have been his belief that the cloak 
belonged to one of the Jews, and that 
he had only put it into a place of safety 
awaiting the offer of a handsome re- 
ward for its recovery. On cross-exami- 
nation he said he had learnt from his 
mother that the missing stranger had 
two pocket-pistols about him, she hav- 
ing at his request supplied him with 
powder. He could therefore only sup- 
pose that he had shot himself. The 
Schmidts, moreover, considered that 
they had a right to the cloak as re- 
muneration, the hotel bill of the miss- 
ing gentleman and his companions 
(who had given a great deal of trouble) 
not being paid. The High Court of 
Judicature at Berlin sentenced Augus- 
tus Schmidt and his mother to eight 
weeks of imprisonment for theft; but 
as a general amnesty was granted on 
December 9, they were discharged. 


= 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
PARROTS I HAVE KNOWN. 
Having lived with parrots consider- 
ably more than half my life, I have 
ventured in these pages, out of respect 
to the sacred memory of the dead, as 
well as in honor to the living, to set 
down some short account of the three 
venerable birds with whom I have 
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been privileged to be on terms of per- 
sonal friendship. I need hardly pre- 
mise, having entered upon such a task, 
that nothing shall be set down that has 
not actually taken place: I guarantee 
that in no case shall veracity be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of effect; and if occa- 
sionally these my feathered friends be 
found to have expressed themselves in 
language more plain than polite, this, 
I feel sure, will be pardoned them. 

The first parrot whom it was my 
privilege to know resided in the house 
where I was born. He was an ex- 
tremely handsome bird, and his plum- 
age was always in beautiful condition. 
He was, moreover, blessed with an ex- 
ceedingly good temper. It is true that 
tradition said that in his early days he 
had been addicted to swearing—a bad 
habit picked up during his voyage to 
this country from his sailor compan- 
ions—but words of such a character 
had happily quite faded from his mem- 
ory by the time when I first made his 
acquaintance. By that time, indeed, 
he had got so far as to occasionally be- 
come pious, so pious that he had to be 
removed from the room at the time of 
family prayers, as he was prone to 
exclaim “Let us pray” at inopportune 
moments, and would occasionally even 
repeat about half of the Lord’s Prayer. 
The indignity of banishment from the 
dining-room to the hall on such occa- 
sions weighed heavily upon him; he 
resorted to a mean revenge, which 
proved so successful that he must often 
have chuckled over it to himself. One 
night, in the middle of the evening de- 
votions, the sound of the street door 
latch being unfastened, caused the 
hasty exit, amid general alarm, of the 
family. No one was at the door, but 
some nights later the alarm was re- 
peated; it became common at prayer 
time, and it was not until some time 
afterwards discovered that the prayer- 
ful exile had endeavored by this very 
successful ruse to draw attention to the 
indignity of his position. 

Parrots are not above availing them- 
Selves of artificial means, when they 
think it necessary, for the proper re- 
production of a particular voice or 
sound. For instance, in order to ob- 


tain the resonance of tone required for 
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the successful imitation of the deep 
voice possessed by the master of the 
house, this particular bird would inva- 
riably put his head into his empty or 
half-empty seed-tin, a method of voice 
production he was never known to 
adopt at any other time, or for the im- 
itation of any other voice or sound. He 
thus succeeded in producing a very per- 
fect imitation, and his orders (always 
most peremptorily proclaimed) were 
occasionally mistaken for those of his 
master. 

On one occasion a friend had arrived 





unexpectedly from the country, when | 


the family were out of town; only the 


master of the house was at home, and | 


he was also going away the very even- | 


ing his friend arrived. The visitor was, | 


however, asked to remain for the night, | 


an offer which he accepted. The fol- 
lowing morning, to the disgust of the 


servant who was engaged in her work, | 


he appeared early upon the scene, in- 
quiring for her master. “Master went 
away last night,” she answered. ‘Im- 
possible! Why, I heard him call for 
his hot water and his boots this morn- 
ing,” cried the astonished guest. “Oh, 
sir, that was the parrot,’”’ answered the 
servant. 

The bird sometimes uttered words in 
season. His owner was a clergyman 
with a curacy at the East End of Lon- 
don. When the rector made his first 
eall, he was shown into a room where 
for some minutes he and the bird were 
alone together. On the entrance of the 
lady of the house, her visitor at once 
remarked: “There is no occasion for me 
to ask your husband’s views, as your 
parrot has just greeted me with the 
words ‘No Popery for Polly.’” The 
bird had, perhaps not unnaturally, an 
ecclesiastical turn of mind; he would 
constantly exclaim, in a_ burst of 
enthusiasm, “Long life to Canterbury.” 
The word “Archbishop” he left out; it 
was too much for him. At the same 
time he could be critical, and when dis- 
satisfied with the views expressed upon 
religious questions, would state his 
opinion warmly. At the time of the 


great controversy respecting the May- 
nooth grant, when party spirit ran high, 
several clergymen met one evening to 
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discuss at the house where the bird 
lived the burning question of the hour. 
Polly was covered over, according to 
custom, after it became dark, and no 
notice was taken of him. A _ heated 
discussion took place, but after a time 
a slight momentary pause occurred in 
the conversation, whereupon a stern 
voice was heard angrily ejaculating 
from the covered cage, “Stuff! Pack of 
nonsense! Rubbish!” 

This parrot much enjoyed being 
placed on the balcony of the portico of 
the house, where he would remain for 
hours, much to the amusement of the 
boys in the street; but from this coign 
of vantage the cage had to be removed, 
as he hailed the passing omnibuses, and 
persisted in calling for cabs. 

All the parrots I have known have 
been accustomed to pass the night in 
their swings. From this upper or bed- 
room story the bird one evening fell 
suddenly down to the floor of the cage. 
Though he was not in any way injured 
by the fall, the shock drew from him 
the exclamation, “Oh, good gracious!” 

A friend living in the neighborhood 
used to pass the house as he went to 
and fro to his daily occupation; he was 
in the habit of knocking two or three 
times a day, and, truth to tell, he he- 
came rather a bore. One day, when 
he was giving his usual double knock, 
Polly exclaimed in a loud and distinct 
voice. “There’s that Robbins.” It ap- 
peared, on inquiry, that the cook, whose 
duty it was to open the door in the 
morning, had become exasperated by 
his repeated visits, and had been 
accustomed to utter these words when 
she heard him at the door. 

It is, I believe, unwise to feed these 
birds on hemp seed alone; they cer- 
tainly should never be given meat of 
any kind, as all grease is bad for them. 
Our first bird, however, I must confess, 
flourished long both on hemp seed and 
on meat, in utter defiance of any rule 
of the kind; and I very well remember 
his angry squall at dinner time, re- 
peated until a bone had been given him 
to pick. In spite of this diet, his 
feathers were always in beautiful con- 
dition, and up to the day of his death 
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his grey and red plumage was charm- 
ing to behold. 

There was an old factotum in our 
family who used to sew for us, and who 
occasionally spent several weeks at a 
time at the house. She was somewhat 
of a character, had been married three 
times, and to distinguish her second 
dear departed, was in the habit of call- 
ing him “my middle husband;”’ old 
maids she naturally did not approve of, 
remarking that they were the only 
things not prayed for in the Litany. 
The old woman was very deaf, and 
much shouting was needed to make her 
hear. One day many vain efforts were 
made to induce her to do a piece of 
work in a particular way, but she could 
not, or would not, see what was 
wanted, and at last in despair the lady 
of the house remarked to the nurse, 
“Oh, never mind; when she is gone, it 
must be altered.” “Ah,” remarked the 
parrot, in a loud, clear voice, “there’s 
no fool like an old fool.” 

This bird lived with us for about 
thirteen years, and his death was 
caused by a cold. He had accompanied 
us for a summer holiday to a cottage 
in Surrey, and one day was unwisely 
hung up in a draught between a door 
and a window. The cold ended in in- 
flammation of the lungs, and after 
lingering for nearly a week, he died; 
his last words—addressed to his mis- 
tress—were, “Kiss me, Emily.”’” Much 
grief, I need hardly say, was felt for 
his loss; he was carried to his grave 
wrapped in a little flannel gown, and 
carefully buried under an evergreen 
at the end of the lawn. 

Our second bird had belonged to my 
grandmother, and after her death spent 
the last two or three years of its life 
with us. Our first pet had lived at my 
grandmother’s house for a few weeks 
before it finally came to ours, and she 
had grown so attached to it that, when 
it left her, she purchased a bird of her 
own. This bird was grey in color, with 


a red tail; but while Polly the first was 
the proud owner of beautiful plumage, 
Polly the second had acquired the bad 
habit of picking out his feathers, and 
the consequent loss of his waistcoat 
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gave him a very shabby appearance. 
Of course the dealer who sold him 
declared that this was but a passing 
disfigurement, and that all would soon 
be right; so he came on approval, and 
soon became so great a favorite that 
he remained permanently, though to his 
dying day his appearance never im- 
proved. Curiously enough, this parrot 
at no time ever suffered, as might have 
been expected, from lung disease; like 
the other, he was a clever talker, but 
his temper was not of so amiable a 
character—possibly his want of 
feathers irritated him—but some of his 
utterances were much on a par with, 
and as equally to the point as those of 
his predecessor. The habit, so notice- 
able in birds of every description, of 
remarking the flight of time, was in 
this one very remarkable. At six 
o’clock in the evening, as soon as the 
clock struck, his usual habit was to 
exclaim, “Put me to bed;’ and if no 
notice was taken of his request, he 
uttered unpleasant screams, and on 
being told to be quiet, would reply, 
“Why don’t you put me to bed?” The 
cover having been placed over his 
eage, he would immediately exclaim, 
“Now put little Dicky to bed.” “Little 
Dicky” was a canary who lived in a 
cage which hung above his own. On 
one occasion, when placed one sum- 
mer’s day at the open window of his 
home, he much offended an old lady 
who was passing, by calling out loudly, 
“Who are you, you old guy?’ She 
knocked at the door and scolded the 
servant, insisting that some one had 
deliberately insulted her. 

The parrot had on one morning been 
given a bath, or, in other words, the 
garden watering-can had been turned 
upon him, and was placed in front of 
the fire to dry. There were two small 
kittens who also liked the warmth of 
the fire, and who were sitting one on 
each side of the cage. The bird walked 
first to one side, and looking down out 
of the corner of his eye, inquired, ‘“‘Are 
you a good boy?’ Then he sidled 
across to the other end of his perch 
| and said to the other kitten, “And are 
| you a good boy?” 
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One day two children of our family 
visited the house, and when alone 
amused themselves by mischievously 
pulling up some tulips, which grew in 
a pot in the room, by the roots, after- 
wards carefully replacing them. A 
little later, Polly’s master, to whom 


the plants belonged, came into the 
room, and immediately exclaimed, 
“Oh, look at my tulips; see how 
they are growing.” Polly at once 
uttered two words, and only two—the 
reader will forgive their rudeness, | 
they were so much to the point; 


they were, “You ass!” TI need hardly 
say that some time elapsed before 
the owner of the tulips was made 
nuequainted with all the particulars 
of what had happened. 

Our third parrot was the present of 
a kind friend in the summer of 1877, 
having been brought from Africa only 
2 few months previously. Her plum- 
nuge is the same in color as were her 
predecessors. She was, when she first 
came, evidently a young bird, and has 
grown since we have had her. In spite 
of her eighteen years, there is no sign 
of age about her; she sings, dances, 
climbs, and whistles with all the vigor 
of youth, and though perhaps smaller 
in size than the other two birds, is quite 
as noisy. In many ways she is, how- 
ever, very different from them, being, 
for instance, much more shy in the 
presence of strangers, before whom she 
will very rarely talk at all, and is more 
curious in her habits, taking great 
fancies to some people, and decided 
dislikes to others. She has an un- 
pleasant habit of sometimes wishing 
visitors good-bye when she does not 
approve of them. She also, if she can- 
not get what she wants, gives angry 
whacks and double Knocks upon the 
tin floor of her cage. Nothing appears 
to delight her more than mischief. She 
positively revels in it, and to get hold 
of anything she ought not to have is 
unmixed joy. 





Evidently the bird has | 


been at some time very cruelly treated; | 
for many months she was terrified at 
the sight of a man or a boy, and for 
years a broomstick was an object of 
Since getting over this | 


horror to her. 
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fear, she has shown a decided liking 
for the sweep and the coalman, and the 
latter has left the house with the bird 
wishing him pleasantly good-bye and 
affectionately requesting him to kiss 
her, which gives rise to the question 
whether she may have had, in her 
African past, a kind negro friend. Any 
one who has ever had opportunities to 
study the parrot tribe must have been 
struck with their extraordinary gift of 
memory, so long ago observed by 
Plutarch. 

At an early part of her first winter 
with us she had a severe illness, and at 
last became so weak that she remained 
at the bottom of the cage. Frequent 
doses of brandy-and-water put to her 
beak in a narrow spoon revived her, as 
did also the warmth of the fire. Polly 
seemed greatly to enjoy the alcohol, 
and for the benefit of birds similarly 
attacked, I should strongiy advise it. 
It has often since been given to her 
when she has appeared weak or out of 
sorts. Rightly or wrongly, we inferred 
that feeding the bird on hard, unboiled 
Indian corn was the cause of her ill- 
ness. On her recovery, from that day 
to this she has always soaked her food 
in the water tin; the success of which 
led her at one time to soak the stones 
from the gravel at the bottom of her 
sage. This experiment, however, she 
soon gave up. We once, indeed, found 
a black beetle in soak in her tin, but 
beyond this she has confined her 
operations simply to her food-supply. 
The common idea that parrots simply 
repeat only what they hear and in no- 
wise alter their sentences, is certainly 
erroneous; this bird often varies her 
remarks, sometimes rather amusingly, 
ealling the cat, “Tom Puss,” and “Puss 
Cat.” 

It is very curious to observe the 
peculiar way in which these birds 
learn their lessons. When a fresh word 
is being acquired, at first (though not 
always) the word is miscalled, and the 
parrot will constantly repeat it, just 


| like « child practising a lesson, becom- 


ing perfect by degrees. Then when 
quite mastered, the word is put away. 
as it were, at the back of its memory, 
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to be brought forward when required, 
two or three years sometimes elapsing 
before the occasion arises. Some easy 
words it is found quite useless to en- 
deavor to teach the bird; for instance, 
for years the words “Thank you” have 
been said to her when giving her food, 
but she never has once uttered them on 
receiving it. On one occasion, though, 
on seeing some delicacy being given to 
the cat, she remarked, in a reproving 
voice, “Thank you.” Good-morning 
and good-night are constantly said at 
the proper times, but a heavy London 
fog perplexes her; she hesitates which 
to say, sometimes ending the matter on 
a dark morning by remarking, “Good- 
night.” 

Cats have always been a great attrac. 
tion to her. One fine fellow, who was a 
great favorite, by name “Thomas,” she 
called beautifully, occasionally slightly 
altering his name to “Tom Ass.” He 
has been in his grave eleven years (and 
here again the curious power of mem- 


ory appears at intervals); “Tommy, 
Thomas,” and “Poor old Tom,” are 


tenderly called, 
of those who 
departed. 

A young kitten succeeded Thomas, 
by name Peter. In early youth he 
distinguished himself by various tricks, 
always to his cost, by walking on the 
top of the cage when the cover was on, 
having his paws consequently nipped. 
One very weak moment he ventured 
to sit down on the top, dangling his 
fine tail within the bars. Polly, of 
course, seized a firm hold of it, with 
the disastrous consequence that bird, 
‘at, and cage all fell down to the 
ground together. 

Another time, when on the table, the 
cage was seen to move about five 
inches, the bird having secured a firm 
grip of Peter’s tail while clinging tight 
to the perch. Years have, however, in 
a degree brought wisdom to Peter, who 
is able to measure his distance within 
half an inch. 
harsh treatment, the cat appears really 
attached to the parrot, guarding her 
from strangers of his own family on 
summer days, when they are both bask- 


often in the fond tone 
grieve for the dear 





Still, in spite of this | 
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ing in the sun in their London garden. 
This is more than ordinary kindness, 
for when the cat steals, a warning cry 
of “Peter!” attracts attention; and 
once, on Puss jumping on to the 
kitchen table, Polly immediately ex- 
claimed “Peter, you are stealing.” 

One peculiarity of the bird, which I 
do not recollect in the former two, is 
the power of distinguishing each mem- 
ber of the family individually, calling 
them by their respective names, and 
this, whether or not she is covered over, 
or is in the dark. Having lived within 
the sound of “Big Ben” for several 
years, the parrot is fond of copying 
him. This she does mostly late in the 
evenings, when the traffic in the streets 
is quietest. She booms the note quite 
correctly, occasionally in the interval 
between the chimes and the first stroke 
of the great bell, insinuating perhaps 
the not unfair idea tnat “Big Ben” 
might hurry up. 

Parrots are born whittlers; the tearing 
up of soft wood is to them a great de- 
light. Perhaps exercise keeps them in 
health. “Give the bird something to 
do,” the attendant at the Zoological 
Gardens wisely advised, and very ex- 
cellent advice it was. The bird will 
often demolish a large stick of firewood 
in one day, but objects strongly to any 
person seeing the performance. Unless 
quite alone in the room, she insists on 
being secluded from view by her cover, 
and if any one lifts it up to see what is 
going on, she directly leaves off work, 
raises her feathers like a turkey cock, 
and sometimes has demanded in an 
angry voice, “What do you want?” 
The sticks which she is destroying are 
always cleverly placed between the 
bars, sometimes upright, so as to get 
a purchase upon them. 

The bird is fond of counting, but can- 
not go beyond seven. Often when 
cribbage is being played, she joins in 
with her figures. Laughing, too, ap- 
pears to give her much pleasure. Un- 
like the other two birds, this one has 
always been allowed to come out at 
feeding hours, and spends some time at 


the top of the cage, where she flaps her 
wings, and then usually descends and 
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takes a promenade to see what mischief 
she can find to do, finally going in 
when the food is ready for her. If kept 
waiting longer than she thinks right, 
she will call her attendant by name, 
saying, “Come along, here, here.” <A 
favorite remark of hers is, “It is all the 
same,” spoken in a reassuring voice. 
Once when a gentleman was fussing 
and fuming about some business, she 
aptly answered, “Don’t bother yourself 
about it.” Also another day _ she 
observed, “You must prove that.” 

Like our first bird, she has had also 
to be banished during family prayers. 
For some two years or so she remained 
silent, and then blossomed out and 
began to join in and quote the collect, 
“Oh Lord, who hast taught us.” 

A few words may not be out of place 
with regard to the feeding of these 
birds. They should be given plenty of 
clean water, clean gravel, and a clean 
cage. When the perch is scrubbed, it 
should be dried by the fire. Hemp, 
canary, and millet seed, mixed together 
in equal parts, is a very good diet. 
Chillies and the large whole peppers 
should about once a week be given. 
Water-cress, celery, mustard and cress, 
and lettuce are excellent; any kind of 
fruit in season is good. Orange peel, 
to pick to pieces, much interests them. 
Hard-boiled egg, sponge-cake, boiled 
rice, and biscuits are good food; while 
for medicines, palm-oil (about as much 
as will lie on a shilling) and a little 
brandy in their water tin appears to 
answer best. Above all, keep the birds 
warm, both in summer and winter; 
never let them be in a draught, and 
never, unless you wish to kill them, 
leave them uncovered at night. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 
While I was yet very young, being 

still in my teens, a friend put “Sartor 
Resartus” into my hands, and my 
attention was at once riveted by its 
opening sentences. Fascinated by its 


novelty, and undeterred by any so- 
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ealled difficulties of style, I quickly 
became absorbed in the book. Happily, 
I at once caught its central idea, so that, 
far from being repelled by the quaint, 
whimsical conceits and strange satire. 
I rather dwelt lovingly on the tender 
pathos, the shadowy autobiography of 
a great nature revealed there. Re- 
peated perusals confirmed and deepened 
these impressions, so that ‘‘Sartor 
Resartus,” as it was the first, has 
always been the chief and the best 
loved of Carlyle’s works. Next in order 
of reading came “The French Revolu- 
tion,” then “The Letters and Speeches 
of Oliver Cromwell,” followed by “The 
Life of John Sterling.” It is very little 
to say that the books last named opened 
up new worlds to me, for hitherto his- 
tory and biography had been mere 
blanks. “Sartor,” and even the beau- 
tiful “Past and Present,’’ were more or 
less familiar ground; but that mere 
lives of people and dry facts of history 
could be so vivid, and make one’s heart 
beat so, was indeed a new thing. As 
time went on, quite a passion of grat- 
itude and admiration for this new 
teacher, this genius, filled my heart 
almost to overflowing; book after book 
was read, even to th> last published 
volume of the then nearly completed 
“Frederick the Great,” and at last I 
wrote, to the relief at any rate of my 
own overburdened heart. Of that 
letter I made no copy, but of one thing 
I am sure, I neither asked for interview 
or reply, and never told a soul that I 
had written. Just at first, perhaps, my 
hopes were stirred a little at the post- 
man’s knock; but such hopes soon died 
away, and the time passed on—till one 
day, one never-to-be-forgotten day in 
October, 1865 (just about six months 
after my letter), I was told a lady had 
ealled to see me, and on entering the 
room I saw a lady indeed, but a perfect 
stranger, who told me that she was 
Mrs. Carlyle. Overwhelmed by this 
announcement I sank into the nearest 
chair; but the beautiful eyes and kind 
smile soon reassured me, so that I was 
quite at my ease in talking to this 
unexpected but most welcome visitor. 
“You wrote to Mr. Carlyle some time 
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ago, and have received no answer.” 
“I did; but indeed I never expected an 
answer.” “Oh, it was not polite of him; 
but he was very busy then finishing 
‘Frederick,’ and afterwards we were 
away, so that I thought I would come 
and see you.” Her next remark was, 
‘“‘You are a very young person to be 
reading and admiring his works.” On 
my replying that I had done so for 
some years, she said, “Why, how old 
are you?” I laughingly told her my age. 
“Child, you don’t look a day more than 
twenty! Would you like to see him?” 
“IT should indeed,” was my _ reply. 
“Very well, then, come and have tea 
with us next Monday; we have tea at 
half past eight, but you come at seven.” 

After my father had seen Mrs. 
Carlyle to her carriage, and watched 
her smiling farewell to me, as I stood 
on the doorstep, he said, ‘‘Who is that 
lady?” “Mrs. Carlyle,” said I. “Who?” 
“Thomas Carlyle’s wife.’ “Have you 
been writing to him?’ was my father’s 
very natural question, and he was 
greatly pleased when I replied, “Yes. 
and Mrs. Carlyle has asked me to go 
and see them.” My father’s astonish- 
ment was very great, but he said only, 
“Oh! then you must go.” My own state 
of ecstasy can better be imagined than 
described, to see my hero, to be in the 
same room with him! How vividly I 
remembered it all! the strange shy 
happiness, and my delight as the day 
itself dawned. Mrs. Carlyle came on 
Friday, so that Monday was not long 
in coming. 

Knowing nothing of Chelsea, in my 
ignorance of the locality I took train to 
Victoria, then walked to Cheyne Row; 
but was in good time after all, for seven 
struck as, reaching the house, I stood 
with beating heart before the door. As 
1 followed the servant up the stairs and 
to the drawing-room door, I trembled; 
but as the door opened, I saw Mrs. 
Carlyle on a sofa at the farther end, 
who started up with both hands out- 


stretched in welcome, and kindly drew | 


me down to a place by her side. My 
whole heart went out to her in love, the 
kindly gracious woman! Soon she took 


me to her own room (just behind the 
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drawing-room) to remove my bonnet 
and cloak, and in my happiness I told 
her how, in the days which had inter- 
vened between her visit and that even- 
ing, I had not lived but waited, and she 
patted my cheek with an amused indul- 
gent smile. 

Not long after this Mr. Ruskin was 
announced, and we were all three soon 
engaged in animated conversation. 
Every time the door opened I looked 
eagerly towards it, as the servant made 
preparations for tea. At last Mr. 
Carlyle came in, erect and tall. Cross- 
ing the room to where I stood, he said, 
“How do you do, Miss ——?” as quietly 
as though he had been in the habit of 
meeting me, and I responded as quietly, 
hiding a tempest of emotion under my 
outward calm. As our hands met I 
heard a low murmur from Mr. Ruskin 
or Mrs. Carlyle—I suppose, in approval 
of our quiet greeting. Turning from 
me, Mr. Carlyle spoke to Mr. Ruskin, 
and took no further notice of me at that 
time, for which I was grateful. Tea 
being ready, Mrs. Carlyle placed me 
at her right hand, and (to her uncon- 
cealed amusement) Mr. Carlyle seated 
himself on my other side, still not speak- 
ing to me, but carefully attending to all 
my wants, Mrs. Carlyle once saying to 
him, “No, don’t give her milk; I have 
cream here for her.” Mr. Ruskin sat 
opposite, and I was very, very happy. 
Of the conversation I took no notes, but 
I remember that we talked of many 
things—of John Sterling, of Edward 
Irving, of Mrs. Oliphant’s life of the 
latter, and Mrs. Carlyle’s own early 
days, of Mrs. Oliphant’s “Agnes,” which 
I was told to read; and then, indeed, tea 
being over, Mr. Carlyle turned to me 
and talked. He left the table, I remem- 
ber, we still retaining our places-—at 
least Mrs. Carlyle and I did, Mr. Ruskin 
moving nearer to Mrs. Carlyle. Aftar 
a time something Mr. Carlyle said 
caused Mrs. Carlyle to exclaim, “You 
are going clean against the Bible.” His 
answer I forget; but she said, “Well, 
the New Testament then.” “That 1 
deny,” he said, and in his excitement 
risiug from his chair and walking up 
and down the room. “I find in the 
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New Testament pardon and pity for 
the penitent, but no whitewash for 
scoundrels.” This phrase may be 
familiar to readers of the “Latter-day 
Pamphlets.” I have seen it in print 
there, but it was new to me then, and 
thrilled me by its indignant emphasis 
and the evident sincerity of the 
speaker. 

Questions as to my own reading fol- 
lowed, and on my answering no when 
asked if I had read ‘‘Wilhelm Meister,” 
he said, “I'll give it you right away,” 
and sprang up to reach a copy from the 
shelves. Mr. Ruskin exclaimed, “My 
dear Mr. Carlyle, what can a girl make 
of ‘Wilhelm Meister’?” and to my great 
pride and pleasure Mr. Carlyle an- 
swered, “I expect Miss will make 
a great deal of it.” 

But the time was going on, and my 
day of days was drawing to a close. 
I spoke to Mrs. Carlyle of going, and 
she in her turn quietly spoke to Mr. 
Ruskin, then told me that Mr. Ruskin 
would take me home in his carriage if 
I would wait till it came. Mrs. Carlyle 
went with me into her room while I 
put on my outdoor garments, and on 
our return found Mr. Carlyle writing 
my name in “Wilhelm Meister.” By a 
fortunate accident he had blotted the 





writing in the first volume. So he} 


wrote in them both, and I have them 
with this inscription:— 





To Miss —, 
With kind regards 
And best wishes. 
T. Carlyle. 
Oct. 1865. 


Furthermore, he made the books into 
a neat parcel for me with his own 
hands, and as he did so, talked to me. 
When the carriage was announced, Mr. 
Carlyle said, “UVll take Miss —— down, 
[’ll escort Miss ——.” and giving me his 
arm, he led me down, placed me in the 
earriage, and stood there bareheaded, 
waiting for Mr. Ruskin, who soon came 
running lightly down the stairs, and 
taking his seat beside me, we quickly 
drove away. 

How well I remember that drive! 
After a few remarks upon the pleasant 








evening we had just passed, and the 
great kindness shown to me, we had a 
discussion, I had almost said a dispute, 
as to the relative beauty of sunlight or 
moonlight (the moon was remarkably 
bright and beautiful that night); but 
Mr. Ruskin’s amused sense of the 
unsuitability of ‘‘Wilhelm Meister” to 
a girl was still uppermost, and he said, 
“I should like to know your impressions 
of the book.” “You shall certainly have 
them, then,’”’ was my reply; and as soon 
as I had read it I sent Mr. Ruskin a 
letter, receiving in reply a kind note, 
and a little later on a copy of “The 
Ethics of the Dust,” inscribed to me 
with “The Old Lecturer’s sincere re- 
gards.” ‘ 

In taking leave of me, Mrs. Carlyle 
said, “I’ll come to you again in about a 
fortnight; and true to her promise, she 
-ame, bringing with her a young wer- 
man lady,— not alighting from the car- 
riage herself, but sending this lady to 
tell me that Mrs. Carlyle would like me 
to put my bonnet on and join them in a 
drive. She was full of interest and 


| curiosity as to how Mr. Ruskin and IL 


had got on together, teasing me not a 
little about my having to write a critique 
on “Meister.” On alighting from the 
carriage some little accident happened 
(I upset a work-basket, I think), for 
which I apologized so heartily that Mrs. 
Carlyle twitted me about my “delicate 
remorses.” The next few weeks I 
neither saw nor heard anything from 
Chelsea; then came this kind and 
characteristic note:— 


5 CHEYNE Row, CHELSEA. 
Sunday. 

Dear Miss , —I have ever so many 
times thought of going to you in these 
weeks. But—“the Pigs have run thro’.” 
My ecarriage-horse has had a bad foot, 
and is still in the hands of “the Doctor.” 
I myself have been off my sleep, and be- 
sides, “troubled about many things,” and 
So-and-so. 

Would you come to me? 





Would you 


| mind the long road back—with no Mr. 


Ruskin to take you? 

I have a charming friend coming to 
keep me company on Wednesday next in 
Mr. Carlyle’s absence. Would you come 
and make her acquantance? in spite of 
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there being no Mr. C.? 
you to dinner between five and six o’clock 
on Wednesday, 6th. Perhaps you may 
get a glimpse of Mr. C. before you need to 
leave. 

One of my servants could take you to 
an omnibus—if you liked.—Yours kindly, 

JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 





Of course the invitation was joyfully 
accepted, and we three dined together. 
Mrs. Carlyle was dressed in black 
velvet. She had a pale blue ribbon 
round her neck, to which was attached 
a large gold cross; she also wore a 
brooch which had been given to her by 
Goethe. One of her bracelets (a very 
pretty one, pebbles of different colors, 
and beautifully cut, polished, and set 
in silver), she told the lady I had been 
invited to meet, was a present from the 
same great man. Soon after we had 
adjourned to the drawing-room I heard 
the latch-key in the door, and listening 
intently, heard steps and voices in the 
hall. Mrs. Carlyle gave me a mis- 
chievous smile as Mr. Carlyle, followed 
by two gentlemen, entered the room. 
They were all in high spirits, and had 
been to see “Chang,” the Chinese giant. 
After Mr. Carlyle’s kind “How d’ye 
do?’ I had no further word from him 
that night, but was sufficiently inter- 
ested in listening to the brilliant, 
clever talk. One of these gentlemen 
was Professor Tyndall, the other I did 
not recognize. The professor gave me 
my tea, and talked to me a little, but 
I preferred listening,—keeping well in 
Mrs. Carlyle’s shadow, and slipping 
quietly away when it grew late. 

It must have been about this time, 
too, that Mrs. Carlyle came, and 
brought Miss Geraldine Jewsbury, 
staying with me quite a long time. It 
soon became a habit to watch for the 
familiar carriage, and either to welcome 
her for a visit or to go with her for a 
drive. She often came to me on Sunday 
afternoon. One wet and dreary day I 
was sitting alone when the bell rang. 
I gladly ran to answer it, and saw : 


If so, let me see | 
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ward, but was peremptorily waved 
back, with orders to get my bonnet and 
come out. Mr. George Cooke was our 
companion; and in spite of the wind 
and rain, we were all very bright and 
merry, Mrs. Carlyle taking my hand, 
and holding it in hers for a great part 
of the time. The day she and Miss 
Jewsbury came I had seen “Punch’s 
Christmas Almanack,” and on its cover 
were likenesses of all the principal 
literary people, very comical and 
funny with absurd doggerel couplets 
describing them. Among these I spied 
“Carlyle and Tyndall” together. Car- 
lyle was in full Scotch costume; in one 
hand he carried a child’s spade and 
pail, and with the other he was throw- 
ing pens and ink over his shoulder, and 
the lines were these :— 


Carlyle, having finished “Friedrich” alto- 
gether, 

Is off to Scarboro’ to spend the summer 
weather. 

Oh, how she laughed, and how de- 

lighted she was! “The first time Punch 

has taken any notice of him,” she said. 

Another time Mrs. Carlyle said, “There 


| is something in the carriage for you— 





run and look.” I found there a large 
blue china plate, still happily in my 
possession. 

So she cheered and brightened my 
life, and the weeks passed till the 
spring came, and with it the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Carlyle as lord rector of 
the Edinburgh University. Her pride 
and pleasure were unbounded, and we 
had many happy talks about it, until 


| IT heard that Mr. Carlyle had gone, and 


I received this little note:— 


Windsor. 

Dear little Woman,—I am here, on a 
visit to Mrs. Oliphant, for two days; but 
mean to be home to-morrow. I wonder 
if you would like to spend good part of 
Monday with me? I will go to you about 


| two on Monday, and bring you back with 
| me if you be willing.—Yours sincerely, 


strange gentleman standing there; but | 


looking beyond him, I saw the dear 


face smiling at me from the carriage 
I was eagerly dashing for- 


window. 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


I was ready at the time appointed, and 
more than willing—eager and anxious 
—to compare notes with her about the 


great speech, and people’s ideas of 
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Carlyle. She was bright, and even 
kinder to me than usual. We made 
some calls, or rather Mrs. Carlyle did, 
leaving me in the carriage; and after- 
wards we dined together. In the draw- 
ing-room, as she lay back among the 
cushions, I noticed, for the first time, 
how frail she looked, and how lan- 
guidly her fingers moved as she knitted. 
I sat on a low seat beside her, as she 
told me of her beautiful mother, and 
sent me for different miniatures, and a 
large album containing some very 
curious things; till some gentlemen 
joined us, and we had tea. Our conver- 
sation was chiefly on the all-absorbing 
topic, I remember. When the time 
came for me to leave, one of the gentle- 
men was commissioned to see me into 
an omnibus. 

On the following Friday I was sur- 
prised and delighted to see her again, 
accompanied by Count R—, the father 
of the young German lady I had seen. 
Mrs. Carlyle was radiant, and had 
brought Punch for me to see. The car- 
toon for the week was “Wisdom and 
Windbag;” on the one side Bright 
lampooned as ‘“Windbag;”’ Carlyle, 
with grave dignity, on the other side, 
was “Wisdom,” and an extract from 
his speech was given. She was full 
of wifely pride and triumph, and was 
anxious for me to share in her pleasure. 
My father talked with her a great deal 
that afternoon, and after she had gone, 
told me Mrs. Carlyle had promised him 
a copy of “Past and Present.” 

To the end of time I shall remember 
that bright little visit, for it was the 
last. On the next day she died, sud- 
denly, and swiftly departed. By the 
great kindness of Mr. Aitken, a nephew 
of Mr. Carlyle’s, the news was gently 
broken to me on the Sunday afternoon; 
but the stern and awful fact remained 
—she had gone. Miss Margaret Welsh 
(her cousin) came from Scotland to take 
charge of the forlorn house and receive 
Mr. Carlyle on his sad home-coming. 
This lady, Miss Jewsbury, and the 
Misses R—— were most kind to me: 
still, the sun of my little world had 
gone. Beyond a short letter of condo- 


. | 
lence, I could not intrude myself on | 





Mr. Carlyle’s notice, and all seemed 
ended; and so it would have been but 
for his own great goodness. The sub- 
joined note came to me one day:— 
5 CHEYNE Row, CHELSEA, 
Tuesday, 10th July. 

My dear Miss——, —Mr. Carlyle has 
asked me to write a few lines to you to 
say that he would be very glad to see you, 
if you could come up to Chelsea on Satur- 
day next, any time before 2 o’clock. I 
hope it may be convenient for you to come 
that day, as I think Mr. Carlyle would 
prefer Saturday, if you could possibly 
come. I know you will if you can. I was 
very glad to hear that you arrived safely 
at home that evening from kind Miss 
Jewsbury’s.—With kind regards, believe 
me, yours very sincerely, 

MARGARET WELSH. 


I went to Chelsea, and was shown 
straight in to Mr. Carlyie as he sat in 
the back part of the dining-room. He 
had aged very much, and I was greatly 
impressed by the solemn sadness of his 
manner, the great dignity (if I may 
say so) of his grief. He at once began 
to talk of his wife (“My Jane who has 
just left us”), and told me a great deal, 
which all the world knows now, but 
which sounded very sacred to me then. 
He told me of her brilliant youth, of 
their early married days, of her con- 
stant and bright helpfulness, and then, 
coming down to the present, said to me, 
“It was all her doing that you ever 
came here; you would never have come 
here but for her.” I knew it well, and 
said so, speaking a little of my great 
love for her. Mr. Carlyle answered, 
“And she thought well of you; you 
don’t know how well she thought of 
you.” Then he told me the reason of 
his sending for me: it was his wish to 
give me something in remembrance of 
“his Jane,” and thought he would make 
me a life member of “The London 
Library,” so that I could always have 
reading enough. Then he handed me 
a small envelope containing a ticket of 
life membership :— 


For Miss —— —, 
14th July, 1866. 
T. Carlyle. 


—saying, “I give it you, in her name, 
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and for her sake.” It had been hard 
work to battle with my emotions; I had 
succeeded tolerably well till now. I 
think Mr. Carlyle saw the struggle, and 
kindly dismissed me. In a very short 
time, however, he came up to the 
drawing-room, and said that he had 
forgotten to tell me that this was her 
birthday, and that was why he so 
wished to see me on this particular day. 
Miss Welsh’s warm congratulations, 


and the wine she insisted on my drink- | 


ing, did me good. 


Both Miss Welsh and Miss Jewsbury, | 


and the kind German ladies, often in- 
vited me over; and when Miss Welsh 
returned to Scotland, Miss Aitken, 
bright, clever, and friendly, came to 
live with her uncle, and from time to 
time I saw him for a few minutes’ talk. 
As time passed on I became engaged to 
be married, and as I was going to live 
in the country, it was arranged that I 
should spend one evening with them, 
November 10, 1868. We were to be 
quite alone, Mr. Carlyle, Miss Aitken, 
and I. Mr. Carlyle had been to Men- 
tone with Lady Ashburton in the spring 
of that year, and he talked to us of his 
visit; but for the greater part of the 
time he showed the greatest interest in 


my future, inquiring into my plans and | 


prospects, advising as to choice of 
friends, etc., etc. It was in some sort 
a farewell visit, and a kind of sadness 
hung over us all. Mr. Carlyle looked 
exactly as he does in Béehm’s statue 
of him. The attitude and the dress 
were exactly the same; for he wore a 
grey dressing-gown lined with red, and 
when I saw the statue afterwards in 
the Academy, I was struck by the 
strong resemblance to Mr. Carlyle as 
he was that night. 

In the years after my marriage I 
made many a pilgrimage to Chelsea, 
and enjoyed many a meeting with 


Carlyle. Some of these stand out with | 


beautiful distinctness, others have 
faded into the background of memory. 
Once I remember saying, “It is the 


honor and happiness of my life to have | 


known you,” to which, with grave, 
deliberate courtesy, he replied, “It is 
very good of you to say so,” always sad 
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and heavy-laden, yet always kind and 
courteous “for her sake.” 

At last the end did come, and on the 
| 4th November, 1879, I looked my last 
upon him in this world. I had gone up 
| as usual; but his niece (now Mrs. 
Alexander Carlyle) and I had stayed 
too long talking in her own private 
room, till we heard Mr. Carlyle going 
| down-stairs. He was by this time too 
feeble to walk, and only took carriage 
exercise. I ran down after him, and 
| he gave me a kind smile, saying, “Well, 
here I am as weak as a sparrow, and 
| longing to be gone;” then after a few 
words of inquiry after my health and 
happiness, “Good-bye, I give you my 
blessing,” and held my hand longer 
than usual. He knew, and so did I, 
that in all probability it was for the 
last time. 

I would say to any one who would 
wish to know Carlyle, Go to his books; 
his true and enduring monument is 
there. Do not listen to what any one 
says about him, even to what in his sad 
lonely old age he says about himself; 
read with an open mind; if the seeing 
eye and the understanding heart are 
the reader’s, he will discern, behind all 
the painstaking research and scrupu- 
lous fidelity to truth, the large, loving 
heart of the writer. It has been said, 
Carlyle despised the people. That I 
deny. It is true he did not love 
“mobocracy,” and believed in govern- 
ment by the wise and good. He looked 
forward to no “universal reign of rose- 
water;” he had no “Morrison’s pill’ 
specific, but an unfaltering trust in God. 
| “The soul of the universe is just,” he 
| 








would say. And remember, the Chris- 

tian hope was not his; Carlyle’s fore- 
| gone conclusion was that Christianity 
| is dead; his great soul, with its brave. 
| mournful outlook, was denied the com- 
fort and consolation of that “sure and 
certain hope.” He was gone! the fore- 
| most and the greatest of our generation, 

as a teacher of righteousness and an 
inspired seer. In my young days, ‘The 
man is mad” was thought sufficient 
| answer to any who quoted his opinions: 


' Alas! Ishould have said then, for she too has 


gone. 








and, with a mixture of pity and con- 
tempt, I heard young men speak of hav- 
ing had “the Carlyle fever.” But the 
leaven has worked, and the thoughts of 
the great thinker have become the 
heritage of the many. A truly great 
man one may well call Carlyle. De- 
fects and limitations he had, of course, 
for he was human; but the world owes 
him a great debt of gratitude, and it 
almost seemed to me a sacred duty to 
pay this my tiny tribute of undying 
love. Thank God, one need not speak 
of love in the past tense, there is always 
the future, and in the mean time it is 
an ever-present possession. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A TURPENTINE FARM IN GEORGIA. 

Although we have heard much about 
the Far West, perhaps the wildest life 
in the States may be seen in the vast 
pine forests of Georgia. Here and 
there, dotted in amongst the great ex- 
panse of trees, are the turpentine farms 
and the sawmills. At the latter, where 
the machinery turns to the tune of the 
fast-flowing river, life is comparatively 
civilized; but amongst the turpentine 
farms, life is of the wildest. There is 
certainly no solitary shepherding or 
eattle-driving to do, but the loneliness in 
the wilderness of trees is perhaps even 
greater than on the rolling prairies. 
Trees, trees everywhere, on upland and 
lowland, whichever way we look. The 
melancholy sough of the wind through 
the branches, and the rich terebene 
smell of the pines, follow us every- 
where, whilst at the foot of the trees 
the red ants build their cities of dead 
pine spicules. Only yellow pine on the 
uplands and rosemary pine beneath, 
until the monotony makes us feel that 
the whole universe must consist of 
nothing but pine-trees. 

When a prospector makes up his 
mind to start a turpentine farm, accord- 
ing to the Naval Stores Review, he first 
of all selects a patch of forest that has 
not been worked, and either buys the 
land or leases it from the state. Then 
he has a clearing made, and proceeds 
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| to erect his still and to get quarters 
ready for his workmen. The housing 
| accommodation consists of a number of 
| two-roomed cottages built of rough 
|timber and roofed with boards or 
shingles. The prospector’s great en- 
deavor is to place his headquarters so 
that they are near the railway or the 
river on the one hand, and conveniently 
situated for bringing the raw material 
to the still, on the other. When all is 
ready, the adventurer’s real trouble 
begins with the selection of his wood- 
men or overseers. After these are 
selected they are sent out all over the 
state to engage workmen. Labor is 
scarce in Georgia, and it usually hap- 
pens that the overseers have to scour 
two or three of the neighboring states 
before they can secure a sufficient num- 
ber of competent laborers. As may be 
imagined, much _ responsibility rests 
upon the shoulders of the overseers, for 
upon their good judgment in securing 
industrious, steady men the whole suc- 
cess of the venture depends. When 
the laborers have been engaged, the 
dangerous task of burning the grass and 
rubbish commences. As a preliminary, 
the grass and everything combustible 
is cleared away carefully from the 
roots of every tree, and a large patch is 
cleared round the edges of the prospec- 
tor’s section, so as to prevent the fire 
from spreading to the rest of the forest. 
As soon as sufficient clearance has been 
made, the grass is fired and allowed to 
burn itself out. In spite of all precau- 
tions, the forest catches fire sometimes; 
a large proportion of the trees are 
destroyed, as well as the settlement 
itself, perhaps; and the prospector has 
to seek pastures new as a broken man. 
The fire, if it does not get out of hand, 
clears the ground of rubbish, so that 
eartage is easier, and the forest is 
rendered tolerably safe from accidental 
fires in the future—a vital considera- 
tion. The next thing to do is to run 
“drifts,” as they are called, through 
the forest. This operation consists in 
removing strips of bark from the trees 
in long parallel lines running right 





| through the section of forest, and the 
| trees are now ready for boxing. This 
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is the most important proceeding of all. 
The hands, mostly negroes, are divided 
into squads, and over each is set a 
white superintendent and a tallyman, 
also white as a rule. Each man is pro- 
vided with a boxing axe, and all work 
regularly along the drift. The “box” 


is an incision in the tree about twelve | 


inches wide, by seven inches deep and 
three inches high. If the men are not 





watched carefully, they will cut the | 


boxes too wide or too deep, and if this 
is done, the trees are destroyed very 
rapidly. The box is levelled to prevent 
the “gum,” which begins to run as soon 
as the box is cut, from overflowing. 
The contents are removed every day 
by dippers and conveyed in buckets 
to barrels, which are taken on wagons 
to the still when full. As soon as the 
wound in the tree heals, it has to be 
opened again by cutting away the bark 
above the box and making a fresh 
streak. The whole process is very 
destructive to the trees, which are 
killed in a few years by the boxing 
process. Before many years are passed, 
the pine forests will be ruined if the 
present system is allowed to go on. 
Fortunately, an earthenware pan has 
been invented, which fits close against 
the tree, and takes the place of the box 
as a receptacle for the gum; this should 
diminish the evil to some extent. Al- 
ready, a law has been passed by the 
State to limit the cutting of boxes to the 
winter months, and so minimize the 
evil. 

The crude gum consists principally 
of a mixture of resin and turpentine, 
which are separated by distillation. It 
is a simple process, although requiring 
care and experience. The gum is boiled 
in a large iron “kettle” or still, water 
being added from time to time; the 
spirits of turpentine pass over with the 
steam, and are condensed in a worm 
surrounded with cold water, the tur- 
pentine being skimmed off the top of the 
condensed water with a ladle. The 
resin is left behind in the still, and is 
run out into barrels at intervals. The 
lightest colored resin is obtained from 
the virgin boxes, and fetches the high- 
est price; the lowest quality is that 
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scraped from the boxes when they are 
allowed to run dry in October. The 
process of hacking and chipping the 
tree continues up to this period, the 
boxes being extended until they are 
twelve or even fifteen feet high. Each 
laborer is given a definite number of 
trees to chip, and generally manages 
to do the whole of his work by the end 
of Wednesday, spending the rest of the 
week in idleness. The white woodman 
or inspector looks after six or eight of 
these sections, going his rounds on 
horseback. 

Although large sums of money are 
made at turpentine farming, the ad- 
venturer is in a constant state of 
anxiety. There is always the terrible 
danger of fire breaking out at any 
moment. With all the resin and tur- 
pentine about, the whole place becomes 
a sea of flames in a moment, should 
a fire once start. Besides this risk, 
there is continual trouble with the 
hands, who desert on the slightest pre- 
text, and the farmer is ruined more 
frequently by the desertion of his 
laborers than by fire. In the case of 
the white overseers, the work of riding 
round in the forest day after day, boss- 
ing black laborers, without any refining 
influences, is dreary and demoralizing. 
In the Far West things are not nearly 
so bad, for on the prairies a man may 
be lonely, and the cowboy society may 
be of a very low order; but there is not 
the eternal weariness of the pine forest, 
and there is no nigger-driving. 


From The Realm, 
THE OYSTER AS MOTHER. 

A very learned man, Professor Herd- 
man, has been lecturing before a very 
learned audience, the Malacological 
Society of London, on “The Culture of 
the Edible Oyster,” and disclosing a 
state of things which amounts to little 


less than a crying scandal in sub- 
marine circles—a scandal compared 
with which the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents is as a dewdrop to the Pacific 
Ocean. The ordinary man knows but 
little of the life of the oyster until it 
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appears, inviting deglutition, upon its 
half shell at table. He regards family 
life as sacred, and judges the oyster 
solely on its public form. To him the 
oyster’s past is nothing; he is only con- 
cerned with its immediate future. The 
learned lecturer, however, had no such 
seruples, and, after the manner of 
“scientists,” turned the daylight of the 
magic lantern upon the oyster’s tender- 
est and most intimate family relatious. 
The result, as we have hinted, was a 
revelation of an astounding state of 
things. At the first glance it would 
appear from Professor Herdman’s re- 
searches that the oyster is doing its very 
best to lower its own price; and to 
that extent we may commend it, and 
even encourage it to further efforts. If 
you buy a single oyster for threepence 
or thereabouts, and instead of eating 
it forthwith, put it in a nice, comfort- 
able place, where it will be free from 
worry, and leave it there for a season, 
you will find that under favorable 
conditions that oyster has started a 
family of sixteen millions, which will 


not only afford you an ample meal for 
yourself, but leave enough over to send 
round to your more intimate acquaint- 


ances. If, however, you still postpone 
your enjoyment, and leave your oysters 
to live their own lives in comfort, you 
will find at the end of the next season 
that you have between two and three 
millions of billions of oysters, which 
you may easily ascertain to be sufficient 
for all people that on earth do dwell, if 
everybody in the world had an oyster 
supper every night for a year. If this 
sort of thing went on for a few years 
more, there would be room in the world 
for nothing but oysters. Oysters would 
have to sup on us, instead of furnishing 
forth our suppers, and the shells would 
lie twenty feet deep all over the earth. 

Now, all this is not in the least 
fanciful; it is simply arithmetic. Yet 
as a matter of fact you cannot get Whit- 
stable natives at less than three and 
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sixpence a dozen. Why are they not 
a penny a billion as they should be? 
Professor Herdman knows why, and he 
told the Malacological Society. It is no 
good mincing matters. Much as we 
may admire the oyster, we cannot blind 
ourselves to its faults, nor refrain from 
pointing them out to an interested 
public. The oyster, though so excellent 
a companion at lunch, or at dinner, or 
at supper, is grossly incompetent as a 
wife and a mother. Her family is 
large; but she takes no pains to keep it 
out of mischief. She is—we must speak 
plainly—lazy. She does not keep her 
children, which she calls “spat,” at 
home, and bring them up carefully into 
best natives, or even Dutch seconds; she 
lets them run about all over the place, 
and tumble into the first herring that 
comes along. She is quite negligent. 
This is the more reprehensible since the 
dangers that surround the infant 
oyster are almost innumerable. The 
taste for oysters is by no means con- 
fined to the human race. There is 
searcely a thing that swims which is 
not on the lookout for them, and the 
oyster is quite as much sought after 
in the sea as in the Strand. But little 
imagination is required to picture the 
result of this shocking negligence on 
the part of the maternal oyster. Out of 
a family which with due care would 
number sixteen million, she seldom 
rears more than a dozen. Thus we are 
face to face with a problem. We have 
to grapple with the fact that year by 
year hundreds of billions of fresh young 
lives are cut off before they have well 
realized what it is to live. To them the 
world opens but to close again in dark- 
ness and the tomb; it is but one step 
from the cradle to the grave. Some- 
thing surely can be done to stem the 
terrible tide of destruction which over- 
whelms so many of these innocent 
creatures. We’ cannot even be sure 
that it is the most succulent that sur- 
vive. 





